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SUMMER WORKSHOPS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

I“ THE summer of 1942 the Department of Education of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago will again conduct several workshops which 
will provide opportunity for selected groups of teachers, librarians, 
and administrators to work on problems of importance in their own 
schools with the assistance of a specially assigned group of staff 
leaders. Among the workshops of particular interest to readers of 
the School Review are those in secondary education, in terminal edu- 
cation, in educational administration, and in human development. 

The Workshop in Secondary Education will be conducted during 
the first seven weeks of the summer quarter, June 22 to August 7. 
Participants in this workshop will have a chance to carry on, under 
expert direction, projects in curriculum development, pupil guidance, 
and evaluation and testing. There will also be groups working in the 
major subject fields of the secondary school, a group working on the 
core curriculum, and a group concerned with problems of pupil per- 
sonnel. Stephen M. Corey, professor of educational psychology and 
superintendent of the Laboratory Schools, is director of this work- 
shop. During the past three years many secondary schools have 
found in this workshop an excellent means whereby proposals for 
needed revisions and improvements in their programs may be trans- 
lated into definite plans and practices. 
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During the first term a Workshop in Junior College Terminal 
Education will be conducted for instructors and administrative 
officers of junior colleges. It will operate under the auspices of the 
Commission on Junior College Terminal Education of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges as a part of its continuation study. 
The workshop will give opportunity for staff members in junior col- 
leges to work with expert assistance on problems in general educa- 
tion, commerce, technical and mechanical education, and home- 
making, and also on problems of administration, student personnel 
service, and evaluation in their relation to the terminal curriculum. 
A number of scholarships will be assigned to the workshop by the 
Commission on Junior College Terminal Education, and persons in- 
terested in making applications for scholarships should write for in- 
formation to Leland L. Medsker, secretary of the Administrative 
Committee of the Commission, 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Persons interested in the program and other arrangements 
of this workshop should send their inquiries to the director, Leonard 
V. Koos, professor of secondary education, University of Chicago. 

A Workshop in Educational Administration, with sections for ad- 
ministrative officers of colleges and universities, city school super- 
intendents, high-school principals, elementary-school principals, 
and guidance officers, will be conducted by members of the Depart- 
ment of Education during the first term of the summer quarter. 
Each person enrolled in this workshop will spend approximately one- 
third of his time on a special problem and two-thirds of his time in 
systematic courses, one of which must be in some area of educational 
administration. William C. Reavis, professor of education, is di- 
rector of this workshop. This is the first time the University has 
conducted a workshop entirely devoted to administration. The ex- 
pectation is that many administrators will find it a helpful means for 
working on some of their most perplexing problems. 

The Workshop in Human Development will be conducted during 
the first seven weeks of the summer quarter with the co-operation of 
the Committee on Human Development of the University and with 
the assistance of staff members of other departments and divisions 
of the University concerned with the scientific study of human be- 
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ings. The workshop will be open to selected officers and teachers of 
public and private schools and to college teachers in the fields of 
biology, sociology, psychology, mental hygiene, child development, 
and education. It will provide these persons with opportunity to 
deepen their understanding of children and young people and to 
work out the implications of this knowledge for particular problems 
in their own school systems and institutions, Robert J. Havighurst, 
professor of education and secretary of the Committee on Human 
Development, is director of this workshop. 

In all the workshops graduate credit is provided on the basis of 
the nature and quality of the work done. The University makes 
available to workshop participants a variety of resources, including 
the help of staff members in several departments, library facilities, 
summer laboratory schools, and collections of curriculum and evalu- 
ation materials. It is probable that a number of the participants 
this summer will work on some of the critical educational problems 
in their schools which have been precipitated by the war. 


Ratpu W. TYLER 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

EACHERS and principals in the secondary schools are continu- 
‘Lae reporting interesting ventures with new ideas pertaining 
to the organization, the curriculum, and the methods of teaching or 
administration in their schools. Some of these are submitted directly 
to the School Review to be passed on to its readers as signed articles; 
others are presented in the form of letters, circulars, outlines, or 
memoranda not well adapted to use as articles, but interesting and 
suggestive to the faculties of other schools. Likewise many challeng- 
ing innovations are noted in the pages of the publications which 
come to this office from institutions, local school systems, and educa- 
tional agencies, as well as in the general periodicals devoted to the 
interest of secondary education. From the many that are available 
through these channels, eight items have been selected to be reported 
in this issue of the Review. They deal with aspects of the work of 
several types of schools and co-operating agencies in six states and 
the Canadian province of British Columbia. 
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A follow-up of graduates In an attractive sixty-three-page pam- 
over a fifty-year period phlet entitled El Paso High School in the 

Lives of Its Graduates, the El Paso (Tex- 
as) school staff presents the report of a survey of opinion among the 
high-school graduates of the years 1887-1937 with respect to the 
value of their high-school training. The questionnaire used in solicit- 
ing statements from a representative listing of surviving members of 
the fifty graduating classes included eight questions pertaining to 
such matters as present occupation, high-school courses and activ- 
ities regarded as valuable in the light of later experience, the influ- 
ence of teachers and other associates of their student days, and 
changes now thought desirable in present-day high-school programs. 
The project was initiated by Superintendent A. H. Hughey in the 
autumn of 1939. The report of the inquiry was prepared by Lillian 
G. Huggett on the basis of the returns from about a third of the 
fifteen hundred graduates addressed. 

Expressed in terms of the number of graduates mentioning the 
subject as the most valuable high-school course for present occupa- 
tional requirements, English ranks first in the list of thirty-one sub- 
jects mentioned. The next five, in order of rank, are mathematics, 
typewriting, Spanish, history, and science. Altogether, the list dis- 
closes several interesting departures from current professional evalu- 
ations of the offerings of secondary schools. Latin is number g in 
rank; art, music, and civics are ranked 13, 14, and 15, respectively; 
physical education, 21; manual training, 26; and economics, 27. In- 
terpretative comments in the report make it clear that these results 
are explained, at least in part, by the status of some of these subjects 
in the college-preparatory curriculums, especially for the graduates 
of earlier years. It is noted, for example, that subjects with less than 
ten “votes” are those of late introduction into the high-school cur- 
riculum or those which have served the interests of relatively few 
pupils. Analyzing the returns with reference to the year of gradua- 
tion of the respondents, with the fifty classes grouped into five suc- 
cessive time intervals, Miss Huggett characterizes these reports as 
“a five-reel film recording the development of the El Paso High 
School.” The last twenty-five pages of this bulletin present quota- 
tions from the voluntary comments of the graduates, many of them 
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paying splendid tribute to their teachers and to the training that 
they received as high-school pupils. 


Schools of a county aided With a view to promoting higher stand- 
by a women’s committee ards of community living, the Eaton 

County (Michigan) Service Committee 
was organized in 1939. This county organization of two hundred 
women, representing rural-school districts and city clubs, has 
worked continuously since that time to develop a program of com- 
munity co-operation in the improvement of the institutions and the 
conditions underlying community life in each town and township 
within the county. The program formulated by the county organi- 
zation is implemented by local committees in twenty towns and 
townships. Needless to say, the schools are frequent beneficiaries 
of the plans projected by the Service Committee. 

At the end of its second year, the committee published its first 
yearbook, a record of its activities in 1940-41, which was brought to 
the editors’ attention by Mrs. D. J. Wight, of Charlotte, Michigan. 
The yearbook itself is a co-operative product, each local committee 
having provided the report of one or more of its significant achieve- 
ments. 

After a study of the needs of the youth in one community, the 
conclusion was reached that a library was the most pressing need. 
Securing the co-operation of other community groups, the committee 
launched a publicity campaign which resulted in raising a fund to 
buy an unused bank building for library purposes. Citizens donated 
more than seven hundred usable books, and the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation contributed funds for the purchase of more than two 
hundred new volumes. N.Y.A. girls served as librarians, and the 
township has now voted to make this the township public library. 
In another community the recreation park was improved, and its 
program was expanded to serve the interests both of school children 
and of adults. One of the more extensive projects provided for a 
survey of the needed improvements in the condition of rural schools 
throughout the county. With liberal financial aid from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation and with the assistance of the county school 
commissioner and the engineer, a program of schoolhouse rehabilita- 
tion was provided for during the summer vacation period. 
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Helping pupils develop Convinced that the difficulties encoun- 
effective habits of study tered by students of mathematics are 

partly the result of poorly planned or 
readily abandoned procedures for study, Melvin S. Lindberg, of the 
Downers Grove (Illinois) Community High School, has prepared a 
list of directions and a daily schedule to be observed by members of 
his classes as a part of the course requirements. Mimeographed 
copies of the directions and schedules are provided, and each pupil is 
instructed to write out his schedule of study periods for every day 
of the week. The time spent each day in the study of each subject is 
recorded on the chart provided for this purpose. About five minutes 
at the beginning of the class period is sufficient for checking these 
records and for consultation on individual pupil achievement. The 
specific directions for study procedure are grouped under the head- 
ings ‘Getting Ready To Study,” “Study Procedures,” and “Re- 
cording Work Done.” When these steps are completed, the pupil 
prepares his own written evaluation of his progress up to that time. 
In this evaluation, the explanations of recognized failures or de- 
ficiencies are to be stated in terms of the conditions or attitudes 


which may reasonably be regarded as contributing factors. Mr. 
Lindberg reports that his pupils have shown creditable improvement 
in their study of mathematics as a result of the incentives provided 
by the requirement of systematic procedure in study and by the re- 
corded diagnoses of their own performances from day to day. 


A unit on the newspaper Principal James E. Blue of the West 
used by an English class Senior High School in Rockford, Illinois, 

has made available the report of a class 
project involving the study of techniques of newspaper writing and 
of questions pertaining to the interpretation of such writing. The 
report was prepared for Mr. Blue by Katharine Obye, teacher of 
English and director of publications of the West Senior High School, 
and Lois Dilley, head of the English department. 

As a basis for their interpretative study of newspaper writing, the 
pupils first made a comparative analysis of the various materials ap- 
pearing in newspapers of three types, the New York Times, the 
Christian Science Monitor, and the Milwaukee Journal being selected 
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for this purpose. Study of these representative papers was guided by 
an outline in which the conspicuous features of the paper appeared as 
major categories, with various aspects of these topics subjoined. 
Thus the major topics included the news story; the feature story; edi- 
torials; and specialty writings, such as news of sports and athletics, 
dramatic criticism, book reviews, and obituaries. Other major divi- 
sions of the outline directed interest toward the interpretation of 
these writings. One such division was entitled “Questions To Ask 
about a Newspaper.” These questions pertained to such matters as 
ownership, politics, news sources, etc. In another division appeared 
suggestive observations on “(How To Read a Newspaper.” 

Teams of two news-writing pupils were assigned as discussion 
leaders for each class group, each member of the class having a copy 
of one of the three representative newspapers. One class period was 
devoted to the study of news stories and editorials, for example. 
Perhaps another group using another paper might first consider fea- 
ture stories and publicity writing. Two days later each group dis- 
cussed two different topics, using another of the papers for illus- 
trative materials. The third paper was similarly used for the third 
class exercise, other topics being selected from the outline. After 
the pupils had had some practice in writing the various types of 
composition noted in the papers employed for this study, the interest 
of the class centered on the issue “Is the Press Free?”’ This discus- 
sion was carried on for three days and resulted in the formulation of 
a dozen searching questions and the resolution to invite the editor- 
in-chief of the local paper to visit the school and participate in a 
forum discussion of the freedom of the press. An assembly of about 
two hundred pupils and teachers from classes in English, history, and 
government constituted an interested audience. The values realized 
from this climax to the unit of study on the newspaper are reflected 
in the following excerpt from the report prepared by Misses Obye 
and Dilley. 


The editor’s straightforward answers, comprehensive in scope and given out 
of a long and varied experience, informing as to problems and attitudes of the 
press, abounding in illustrations and sprinkled with humor—all conveyed the 
idea that managing a newspaper requires judgment, alertness, tolerance, and a 
keen understanding of the newspaper readers. Not everyone was convinced at 
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the end of the hour question-and-answer period that the press is free, but the 
frequently condemned press had had a chance to make itself heard, to show its 
side of the question, and to explain that the press has ideals and adheres to 
recognized principles of ethics. 


Guidance bulletin from The School Review is pleased to acknowl- 
a Canadian high school edge the friendly gesture of a Canadian 

secondary-school principal who presented 
a copy of the student-printed “Educational Guidance Bulletin” re- 
cently issued by the junior-senior high school of Chilliwack, British 
Columbia. This school was established three years ago with a pro- 
gram covering Grades VII-XIII and now enrols a thousand pupils. 
The curriculums and courses of the school are planned in accordance 
with the program of studies promulgated by the Department of Edu- 
cation of the provincial government and are designed to meet the 
needs of young people requiring first-year university or vocational 
training, as well as the needs of the junior-senior high school group. 
J. Carson McGuire, supervising principal, explains that this school 
is the first large junior-senior high school to be established in an 
urban-rural district in British Columbia. 

The bulletin provides about fifty pages of detailed information 
regarding the organization of the school, its curricular and “co- 
curriculum” offerings, the program and facilities for educational and 
vocational guidance, marking and promotion procedures, discipli- 
nary policies, and the functions of the Student Association. In keep- 
ing with the times, the school offers to provide instruction in night 
classes in any subject for which there is a demand and for which a 
competent instructor is available. In closing his very cordial letter 
to the School Review, Principal McGuire invites inquiries from those 
in our high schools who desire information concerning school condi- 
tions and problems in Canada. 


A library helps teachers The Public Library of Newark, New 
find material on defense Jersey, issues a monthly Library Letter 

addressed to its patrons. The December 
number is designed to aid the local teachers in their quest for reading 
materials bearing on the problem of national defense. The Leiter is 
a four-page printed leaflet, three pages of which are devoted to the 
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listing of the best available references on the role of the schools in the 
existing national emergency. The list was compiled by the staff of 
the Education Department of the Newark Public Library under the 
direction of Beatrice Winser, librarian. In compiling this list for the 
use of the teachers in the Newark schools, the library staff examined 
all pertinent materials available in books, magazines, pamphlets, and 
reports. Miss Winser promises to revise and re-issue the list from 
time to time if the demand justifies this service. 

The references are classified under four categories: (1) ‘“‘Educa- 
tion in the Crisis,” (2) “Defense of Democracy in the Classroom,” 
(3) “Dramatizing Democracy,” and (4) “Organizing for Emergen- 
cies.” A valuable addition to the references presented is a list of 
eight important bibliographies of writings on national defense. The 
references included in the Library Letter relate defense needs to such 
fields as health and physical education, home economics, industrial 
arts, mathematics, music, safety education, school savings, social 
studies, and vocational guidance. Copies of this number of the 
Library Letter may be obtained by sending ten cents to the librarian. 


Student council adopts Sarah L. Miller, of the Central Junior 
rules for use of lockers High School in Cleveland, Ohio, has pro- 

vided a report of the plan worked out by 
the student council with a view to solving some of the problems cre- 
ated by pupils’ use of school lockers. As has been noted in other sec- 
ondary schools, the pupils in Central Junior High School were ac- 
customed to making frequent trips to their lockers during school 
hours—a practice which was observed to stimulate loitering and to 
increase congestion in the corridors as well as to cause many pupils 
to be late to their classes. At the request of the principal, Russell 
Davis, the student council made a survey of the pupils’ practices in 
connection with the use of their lockers. Many unnecessary trips 
to lockers were noted, and examples of boisterous conduct, loitering, 
and tardiness at class were recorded. These were reported to the 
student body with an appeal for co-operation. A questionnaire was 
distributed to determine the pupils’ own opinions regarding the num- 
ber of times it would really be necessary for them to use their lockers 
in a normal day’s activities. A council committee considered the 
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responses returned by the pupils and recommended the adoption of 
a rule limiting the number of locker visits each day to four: (1) be- 
fore going to the home room on arrival at school, (2) before going to 
lunch, (3) after lunch, and (4) at the end of the school day. This 
recommendation was presented to each home-room group by its 
council representative and was presented to the faculty at a special 
meeting. In its appeal for pupil co-operation, the council committee 
listed the following advantages of systematic regulation of the use of 
school lockers. 

1. It produces an atmosphere of order instead of confusion. 

2. It saves time for classes and avoids tardiness. 

3. It aids traffic through the halls because it prevents blocking of the cor- 
ridors. 

4. It gives us the satisfaction of knowing that we are doing our part to create 
a well-managed school. 


Miss Miller reports that, on a date set in advance, the plan was 
put into effect with the approval of both faculty and pupils and that 
the school as a whole has responded graciously to the new order. 


The question of the grade In the September, 1941, issue of the 
placement of typewriting School Review, reference was made to the 

report of an investigation pertaining to 
the grade level at which typewriting can be taught to the best ad- 
vantage of the pupils. The investigation and the report, which had 
appeared in High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, were the work of Wera G. Mitchell, of the James Monroe High 
School. In the September issue of the same magazine, two members 
of the staff of the Lafayette High School of New York, Sherwood 
Friedman and William Meyers, write that an “examination of the 
data used by Mrs. Mitchell leads to the inescapable conclusion that 
her evidence is experimentally unsound.” 

In the first place, Mrs. Mitchell states: “Unquestionably the majority of the 
upper-term pupils involved in this study were academic-course pupils who mere- 
ly elected a term or two of shorthand or typewriting.” It would seem safe to 
assume that students enrolled in typewriting in Grades 1-4 were, for the most 
part, specializing in commercial work. Continuing, Mrs. Mitchell states: “They 
(the upper-term pupils) may or may not represent a higher grade of ability than 
by and large is found in the commercial-course pupils.” Herein lies the basic 
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weakness of her experiment. Unless the groups are equated on the basis of abil- 
ity (I.Q. or educational achievement), any comparison of the results made by 
two such groups would be invalid. It is of significance that no attempt was 
made in this study to equate the groups. 


After giving in some detail their further criticisms of Mrs. Mitch- 
ell’s investigation, Friedman and Meyers state: 


It may be concluded, generally, that a study of grade placement should be 
based upon equated groups, with due regard for the number of cases and the 
I.Q.’s and educational background of the students involved. The study should 
take into account, moreover, the placement of typewriting so that it may articu- 
late properly with other work in the same sequence and with the curriculum in 
general. Mrs. Mitchell’s study has failed to take into account equated groups or 
possibilities of placement within the whole curriculum, and her conclusion may 
not, therefore, be accepted as tenable. 


Aputts May Improve THEIR READING SKILLS 


F geo the contributions to theories of teaching and learning 
which have been derived from laboratory techniques of investi- 
gation in recent years, the advancement of knowledge regarding the 
nature of the reading process is conspicuous for its benefits to chil- 


dren and adults alike. Naturally, the more familiar innovations in 
processes and materials employed to develop reading skills are identi- 
fied with the classroom, for the various researches which charted the 
course of these improvements were at first conceived and fashioned 
in terms of classroom needs. Moreover, the earlier applications of 
the findings of research to the improvement of reading methods were 
directed to the elementary-school grades. 

The contrasting effectiveness of reading instruction in these grades 
as the new methods and materials came into common use in the 
lower schools carried the implication of at least a remedial value in 
their use with more advanced pupils or with adults whose skill in 
reading might not meet the requirements of their present pursuits. 
Many experimental studies of the reading problems of high-school 
pupils have been carried on under the stimulus of this implication, 
and remedial-reading classes are now conducted as a normal feature 
of the instructional and guidance programs of numerous high schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Productive investigations and 
experiments have also been reported with adults of various age 
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groups and occupations. Noteworthy among these are the studies 
carried on by Professor G. T. Buswell in the reading laboratory in 
the Department of Education at the University of Chicago. 

In order to make the benefits of Professor Buswell’s research avail- 
able to adults who are handicapped by lack of skill in reading, the 
University recently established a reading clinic for adults. Financial 
support for this enterprise is provided through a liberal contribu- 
tion by Kenneth Smith, a Chicago businessman. The clinic offers 
two types of service described in the following announcement made 
by the University. 


The Diagnostic Service.—The diagnostic service is intended to enable persons 
who are not satisfied with their reading ability to determine what is the specific 
nature of their reading difficulties. In some cases the difficulty may be in basic 
reading habits; in other cases it may be lack of adequate vocabulary; in still 
others it may be lack of ability to do critical reading or to differentiate the types 
of reading required for different purposes. In making the diagnosis both labora- 
tory techniques and standardized reading tests will. be employed. A complete 
report will be furnished, together with suggestions regarding corrective service 
where this seems desirable. The Reading Clinic does not make a diagnosis of 
visual defects, but certain types of perceptual tests will be given and persons 
who appear to have visual difficulties will be advised to consult a competent eye 
- specialist. 

Individual Corrective Service —The corrective service is designed to remedy 
defective basic reading habits, to increase rate of reading, to enlarge vocabulary, 
and to deal with other types of specific difficulties. 

The remedial service is carried on individually rather than in classes. It is 
organized into units of twenty hours, usually distributed over four weeks, one 
hour a day, five days a week. Some flexibility is possible in the arrangement of 
hours, but greater improvement occurs when regular periods are maintained. 
It has been found from experiments that a twenty-hour unit is usually sufficient 
to provide a notable increase in reading ability. In a recent experimental study 
carried on in the reading laboratory the average improvement in rate of reading 
for 130 adults amounted to between 25 and 30 per cent. As might be expected, 
there were individual differences in improvement depending on the nature of the 
reader’s difficulty. For example, persons with a narrow span of recognition 
usually make greater improvement than do those with unduly long eye-pauses. 

The services of the Clinic are open to any adults (persons eighteen years of 
age or above). Those wishing to avail themselves of the facilities of the Clinic 
may either write to the Adult Reading Clinic or cali at the Clinic’s office in 
Room 417, Graduate Education Building, between the hours of 10:00 and 
12:00 A.M. or 2:00 and 4:00 P.M., except Saturday and Sunday. Evening hours 
may be arranged if necessary. 
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THEORIES OF EDUCATION AND LEARNING 


Ta and teacher-training institutions will be interested in 
the publication of two volumes appearing this month as the 
1942 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
This yearbook was planned several years ago for the purpose of pro- 
viding a comparative exposition of both the aims of education in a 
democratic society and the processes of human learning, as these are 
conceived by representatives of the leading schools of thought in the 
areas of philosophy and psychology. Because of the fundamental 
relation between the ends and the means of instruction, the yearbook 
for 1942 includes one volume entitled Philosophies of Education, 
designated as Part I of the yearbook, and a second volume, Part II, 
on The Psychology of Learning. 

In recognition of the fact that there are divergent views with re- 
spect to both the philosophical and the psychological concepts under- 
lying education, the Society has endeavored to provide for the ac- 
ceptable presentation of the viewpoint of each of the leading systems 
of thought in these two areas. Thus the educational implications of 
the philosophies known as pragmatism, realism, idealism, Aristote- 
lianism, and Catholicism are expounded in Part I of the yearbook by 
leading representatives of the several schools designated. Similarly 
the concepts of learning commonly referred to as conditioning, con- 
nectionism, and field theory are explained in Part II by psychologists 
prominently identified with each of these theories. Included in Part 
II are several additional chapters contributed by other psychologists 
in which the three theories of learning are related to specific aspects 
of teaching and learning, such as motivation, emotional behavior, 
practice effects, language and meaning, and problem-solving. A final 
chapter discusses the implications of the different theories for the 
organization and sequence of the curriculum. 

These two volumes will be discussed in open meetings of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education to be held at San Francisco 
in conjunction with the convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The first meeting is scheduled for 8:00 P.M., 
Saturday, February 21, when the volume on Philosophies of Educa- 
tion will be discussed. The Psychology of Learning will be the basis of 
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the discussion at a joint meeting with the American Educational Re- 
search Association at 1:45 P.M. on Monday, February 23. Copies of 
the yearbook will be mailed to members of the National Society early 
in February. Nonmembers may procure the yearbook from the 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


MONOGRAPHS PUBLISHED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


I ADDITION to the School Review and the Elementary School Jour- 
nal, the Department of Education of the University of Chicago 
provides for the publication of noteworthy contributions through 
two series of monographs. 

In the series known as the Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, two new numbers have recently appeared. Adjusting Read- 
ing Programs to Individuals, edited by William S. Gray, presents the 
valuable series of papers constituting the proceedings of the 1941 
Conference on Reading held at the University of Chicago last June. 
These papers embody many valuable suggestions for meeting the 
problem situations faced by teachers and administrators in their 
efforts to develop effective programs of reading instruction in the 
schools. A Study in Factor Analysis: The Reliability of Bi-factors 
and Their Relation to Other Measures, by Frances Swineford and 
Karl J. Holzinger, reports the results of an experimental study of the 
bi-factor method of factor analysis, describing shortened methods for 
obtaining measures of the identified factors and relating these fac- 
tors to measures of school achievement and occupational preference. 

The new monograph in the series called Publications of the Labo- 
ratory Schools is entitled Instruction in English in the University 
High School and is the work of Harold A. Anderson, Babette K. 
Lemon, Marguerite E. Schuler, and Edith E. Shepherd, members of 
the University High School faculty. The monograph describes the 
program of instruction in English, noting distinctive features of this 
program and giving many details of the content, organization, and 
methods employed in representative units of instruction. 

These three monographs may be obtained on order from the De- 
partment of Education, the University of Chicago. 


NELSON B. HENRY 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


HE University of Chicago Dinner will be held at 6:30 P.M., on 

Wednesday, February 25, 1942, in the Italian Room of the 
Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, California. All alumni and former 
students are cordially invited. It will assist the committée in charge 
of the arrangements if persons who plan to attend will secure their 
tickets in advance. The tickets are two dollars and may be obtained 
from Professor Robert C. Woellner, University of Chicago. 


WuHo’s WHO FoR FEBRUARY 


Writers of the news notes ‘The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by Ratpu W. TYLER, professor 
in the current number and chairman of the Department of 

Education and University examiner, 
and NELSON B. HENRY, associate professor of education—both at 
the University of Chicago. A committee of the Jupp CLUB, a group 
of high-school principals in, and suburban to, Chicago, presents a 
consideration of the major recommendations made by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in The Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
National Youth Administration, and the Public Schools and a con- 
sideration of an alternative point of view relative to the control of 
the youth work program. CLAUDE MITCHELL, superintendent of 
schools at West Newton, Pennsylvania, reports the results of an 
investigation which he made to determine what opinions toward the 
public press are held by high-school pupils at the present time and 
how the opinions of pupils compare with the attitudes of teachers 
and of adults out of school. Davin H. RUussELL, associate professor 
of education at the University of British Columbia, describes the 
results of a study of the voluntary reading and the amount of home 
work done by pupils in two Canadian high schools and indicates 
the correlations that reading, home work, and other factors exhibit 
with school marks. F. A. BALYEAT, professor of secondary education 
at the University of Oklahoma, analyzes trends in college-entrance 
offerings of students who enrolled in 1937 at the institution with 
which he is connected. This study brings up to date an earlier in- 
vestigation of the trends in offerings for the years 1907, 1917, and 
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1927. The lists of selected references on secondary-school instruc- 
tion in English, the social studies, geography, science, mathematics, 
and foreign language have been prepared, respectively, by Dora V. 
SMITH, professor of education at the University of Minnesota; 
RoBERT E. KEOHANE, instructor in the social sciences and adviser 
in the Four Year College at the University of Chicago; Epirx P. 
PARKER, associate professor of the teaching of geography at the 
University of Chicago; WiLBuR L. BEAUCHAMP, assistant professor 
of the teaching of science at the University of Chicago; G. E. Haw- 
KINS, chairman of the Department of Mathematics at Lyons Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, La Grange, Illinois; and Fran- 
cis F. Powers, dean of the College of Education at the University of 
Washington. 


The writers of reviews J. ANTHONY HumpuHreys, director of 
in the current number personnel service at Woodrow Wilson 

Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. DEn- 
TON L. GryER, director of vocational training and chairman of the 
Department of Education at Chicago Teachers College. ARTHUR R. 


TuRNER, M.D., assistant professor of pediatrics and physician in 
the Laboratory Schools at the University of Chicago. ARTHUR E. 
TRAXLER, associate director of the Educational Records Bureau, 
New York City. JoHNn R. DAVEy, instructor in the humanities and 
adviser in the College at the University of Chicago. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF LOCAL SCHOOLS 
TO YOUTH WORK PROGRAMS" 


geen the Educational Policiés Commission has issued a pro- 
nouncement entitled The Civilian Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and the Public Schools. The Policies 
Commission has in the past issued a series of statements which were 
well received by the educational press and the professional frater- 
nity. Concerning this statement there will be a difference of opinion. 
It is a disappointment to note that the Commission espouses one 
side of the controversial question of jurisdictional control of the 
youth programs without public examination of the alternatives. 
Educational statesmanship would have required public examination 
of both sides of the controversy. Because of this omission, there is 
presented here, in some detail, the other side of the controversy. 


SOME EXCELLENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations with respect to jurisdiction and the discon- 
tinuance of youth work programs are particularly unfortunate be- 
cause they are coupled with many excellent statements with which a 
substantial number of school men will agree. The report draws at- 
tention to the magnificent work which has been done in defense- 
training courses in public schools since July 1, 1940. It recommends 
the “nation-wide reconstruction of educational programs, in an ef- 
fort more adequately to meet the needs of youth.”* It recommends 

t The Judd Club, a group of high-school principals in, and suburban to, Chicago, 
appointed a committee to prepare this report. The committee was composed of the 
following members: Fred L. Biester, Glenbard Township High School, Glenn Ellyn, 
Illinois; Raymond D. Meade, Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois; 
E. R. Sifert, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois; J. Lloyd Trump, 
Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana; P. B. Jacobson (chairman), University High 
School, University of Chicago. At a meeting of the club held on January 13, 1942, the 
statement was unanimously approved by the fifty club members present. The high 
schools which these men administer enrol approximately a hundred thousand pupils. 

2 The Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, and the Public 
Schools, p. 56. Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of School Administrators, 1941. 
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that vocational training through “terminal courses in a wide variety 
of occupational fields be offered in the later years of the senior high 
schools, in junior colleges, and in technical schools.’’* It indorses 
work experience as a part of the general education for adult life. It 
recognizes that the schools have at least a shared responsibility with 
the public employment service in initial placement on a job, and it 
recognizes that the school should follow up its graduates after place- 
ment. It advocates supplementary education and training for young 
people employed both in private industry and in public-work proj- 
ects, and finally it recommends federal subsidy to enable the schools 
to carry out these functions. All this is commendable. 

A consideration of the conclusions and major recommendations of 
the Educational Policies Commission and a consideration of an 
alternative point of view relative to the control of the youth work 
program are herewith presented. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


The Educational Policies Commission has recommended: 


1. That federal funds for student aid should be continued and hereafter 
should be appropriated to the U.S. Office of Education, rather than to the 
N.Y.A., for distribution to schools, colleges, and universities through the ap- 
propriate educational agencies of the several states. 

2. That as soon as they have completed their present emergency assignment 
of training workers for the national defense production program, the National 
Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps should be discon- 
tinued as separate youth agencies; that their functions as agencies of vocational 
training, general educatisn, and guidance should be continued but should be 
transferred to state-and-local educational agencies; and that their functions as 
public-works agencies should be continued but should be located with the gen- 
eral agency or agencies of public works. 

3. That federal financial aid should be provided for state-and-local educa- 
tional agencies, to equalize educational opportunities between the states and to 
establish new educational services required to meet nation-wide needs; and that 
this aid should be adequate to support a comprehensive effort to meet the educa- 
tional needs of youth. 

4. That the federal government should supply leadership to the state-and- 
local educational agencies, through research, conference, experimentation, 
demonstration, and publication; and that the government should center its edu- 
cational leadership in the U.S. Office of Education.? 


t Ibid., p. 60. 2 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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These recommendations are based on the assumption that all pub- 
lic educational activities should be under the control of local and 
state educational systems. This assumption is based on tradition. It 
has no basis in law or court decisions.’ It does not consider the con- 
ditions of society in the 1940’s. 


THE ASSUMPTIONS WHICH UNDERLIE THE ARGUMENT 


An alternative point of view raises serious question relative to the 
first two conclusions. This alternative argument is based on three 
assumptions which square with contemporary conditions: 

1. Modern life has become so complex that the school should not attempt to 
administer all public activities which assist in the development of young people. 
Certain activities, such as public works for out-of-school youth, employment 
service, adequate recreation, and public health, are primarily the concern of the 
federal government. 

2. When conditions, such as the unemployment of young people, are of such 
magnitude as to be of national concern, the federal government has the re- 
sponsibility, under the general-welfare clause, of ameliorating the condition. 
This assumption has a basis in Supreme Court decisions. 

3. The school has the duty and obligation to co-operate with, and to co- 
ordinate, all agencies which aid in the development of young people—private 
industry, public works, and community activities. 

1. Complexity of modern life—In an earlier day conditions were 
simpler than they now are. Children learned civic competence from 
observation and precept at home. They saw the performance of civic 
duties in the immediate communities. Then, too, there was homo- 
geneity of values and beliefs in most communities. Today in urban 
communities there is the greatest variety of moral standards, value 
patterns, and conflicting ideologies. All of these make the develop- 
ment of a stable and well-adjusted individual much more difficult 
than was true in an earlier generation. Herein lies one of the greatest 
obligations and possibilities of service which the school has ever 
faced: the building of values and the development of civic compe- 
tence through an understanding of social, economic, and political 
problems which confront us and on which we vote. These needs the 
school has striven to meet, but as yet it has not fulfilled its poten- 
tiality. 

t For a summary see John S. Brubacher, ‘“‘The Constitutionality of a National 
System of Education in the United States,”’ School and Society, XLVI (October 2, 1937), 
417-23. 
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There is a readily observed tendency toward increased centraliza- 
tion of all governmental functions, whether one likes it or not. Fed- 
eral subsidies for roads, for agriculture, for old-age pensions, for aid 
to dependent children, and a host of other activities are indications 
of this trend. Public work for unemployed youth—the age group 
hardest hit by unemployment—is another illustration of federal ad- 
ministration. Similar tendencies toward centralization are evident 
in merchandising, industry, and all forms of business activities. All 
are a result of the evolving social structure. 

It is the belief of many secondary-school administrators that prob- 
lems of nation-wide concern, such as public work for young people 
who have not yet been absorbed into private industry, provisions for 
public health of those communities which cannot now command such 
services, and the provision of adequate recreational facilities, are of 
national importance and demand federal subsidization and control. 

2. Responsibility of the federal government.—Because of the provi- 
sions of the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution, educators and 
legal scholars have long been accustomed to argue that any activity 
not specifically granted to the federal government is a state rather 
than a federal function. Recent decisions of the Supreme Court show 
that the inference is unfounded, for anything that can be justified as 
pertaining to the general welfare (and the Supreme Court decisions 
on the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and on social-se- 
curity cases indicate that unemployment is thus justified) can be 
considered a function of the federal government. In practice, the 
educational system in this country has grown up under state and 
local control; during the formative period of the educational system 
the federal government made no effort to engage directly in educa- 
tional activities except for governmental personnel. Therefore it has 
become a revered tradition among American educators that educa- 
tion is a state and not a federal function. 

As the conditions of pioneer life gradually changed to modern in- 
dustrial economy, the control over schools gradually shifted from the 
local community to the state. Incidentally, this process of centrali- 
zation has been paralleled in almost all governmental activities. The 
gradual realization that state and local communities could not or 
would not provide all the educational services necessary for national 
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welfare has led to the provision of federal subsidies for certain educa- 
tional activities. Indeed, the federal government at its inception was 
unable to participate in even modest educational expenditures. 
Later it became able to participate and did so. Vocational education 
and colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts were thus subsidized. 

Recently it has been apparent that there were other needs of 
young adults which were not adequately met. Among these were 
work experience as a prerequisite to getting a job, public work for 
young people who had not yet found a place in private industry, and 
employment service to assist in locating a job. As a result we have 
the National Youth Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, apprenticeship training, and the United States Employment 
Service. 

3. Obligations of the school —The school is strategically located to 
co-ordinate all federal and local activities which affect the develop- 
ment of young people. Youth attend school immediately before en- 
rolling with the employment service or before beginning to work and 
learn on a public-works project. The school knows the young people 
well and has a wealth of information about them. This information 
is invaluable, for example, to the public placement agency. 

The school has always made its facilities available to organiza- 
tions such as the Boy Scouts, but in no sense does the school have the 
obligation—nor need it be assumed—to administer a scout program. 
It is equally true that, in its efforts to co-ordinate with school facili- 
ties the activities which influence the development of young people— 
work in private industry, public work for unemployed young people, 
public recreation, public health service, or placement in a job by a 
public agency—the school has a task sufficiently large to occupy its 
entire attention. It is doubtful that the school should undertake to 
administer a public program such as work for out-of-school youth, 
employment service, or public health when another agency is avail- 
able to do so. This is not to say that some schools have not success- 
fully operated placement agencies, provided work experience, ad- 
ministered recreation programs, or employed school physicians. 
Such activities are commendable and can easily be merged with a 
public agency where one exists on a national or state basis. But most 
schools are not fortunate enough, or rich enough, to enjoy such serv- 
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ices independently. The ultimate hope is co-operation with federally 
operated agencies. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF THE SCHOOL TO WORK EXPERIENCE 


Work experience should be part of the general educational prepa- 
ration of every young person who passes through the school, no mat- 
ter whether he plans to be an unskilled laborer, a highly skilled tool 
and die maker, a clerical worker, or a surgeon. Many young people 
need to acquire experience and facility in semiskilled occupations be- 
cause nearly half of the gainfully employed workers in this country 
are engaged in semiskilled or unskilled occupations and will, in all 
probability, continue to be so engaged. Young people are found prin- 
cipally in these occupations. Only one-eighth of the gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States are engaged in skilled trades or as fore- 
men.’ Recently two-thirds of the employers questioned in a com- 
prehensive survey said that work experience was a prerequisite to 
employment in private industry. 

If young people are to be trained realistically to face the voca- 
tional prospects which our society provides, they must have work ex- 
perience, habits of persistence and punctuality, and the like. If it is 
properly supervised, real work, whether in private industry, in co-op- 
erative courses in the distributive occupations, on jobs paid for by 
funds appropriated by the local board of education, or on work as- 
signments in the school or in the community for which the National 
Youth Administration furnishes the subsidy, is good education for 
young people enrolled in school. Such experience should be extended. 
Work experiences which are subsidized from public funds, whether 
appropriated by the board of education, a state legislature, or the 
federal Congress, should be administered and supervised by the local 
school officials, who should select, assign, transfer, promote, and dis- 
miss workers. They should determine the rate of pay in accordance 
with local conditions. The N.Y.A. student work program is now so 
administered and supervised. This is not to say that the state and 
the federal government should not stimulate local schools through 
leadership, research, and publication. 

It should be emphasized that work experience provided for pupils 


t Alba M. Edwards, A Social-economic Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the United 
States, p. 7. Washington: United States Bureau of the Census, 1938. 
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enrolled in school full time or for a major portion of their time is to be 
regarded as part of general education and as the responsibility of the 
local school administrator. Work experience either in private indus- 
try or on public-work projects should not be administered by the 
school, but the school may help co-ordinate the program. 

Ultimately the day must come when the young person will leave 
school because he has completed his general education, because he 
cannot or will not learn, or because economic reasons force him to 
leave. Usually this time comes between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one. What the youth then wants and needs is a job in pri- 
vate industry. For the persons who find them, such jobs possess 
training value. But other young people will not find jobs in industry. 
For them, jobs must be provided on public works under conditions as 
like those in private industry as possible. These jobs also possess 
training value, but the jobs should be administered by a public- 
works agency under conditions similar to best practice in private 
industry. This function the N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. perform for as 
many young people as their funds permit. 

If the school were to provide such experience for young people who 
are out of school and out of work, plus the opportunity to earn, the 
local school administrator must, of necessity, operate many work 
projects in the community. This the school should not do. If a work 
program for all out-of-school youth is operated in the community, it 
is inevitable, and desirable, that these young people should produce 
goods and services needed by themselves, by submarginal families in 
the community, and by public agencies. Even though organized la- 
bor and industry are generally brought to look favorably on produc- 
tion for use, there are certain to be individuals who do not view such 
activities with satisfaction. Local pressure could easily result in the 
dismissal of a local administrator who should operate such a pro- 
gram, in the elimination of the youth work program, and in a cur- 
tailment of other necessary services for young people. Local pressure 
can be brought against a federal official who operates a local pro- 
gram, but it cannot cause his dismissal in summary fashion. 

The school, however, has a responsibility to furnish “related edu- 
cation’’ both for the young people employed in private industry and 
for those who are temporarily employed on public works. For some 
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youths this education may be blueprint-reading, for others it will be 
remedial mathematics or remedial reading. For both the young peo- 
ple employed in private industry and those engaged on public works, 
there should be vocational training to “‘upgrade’’ workers for those 
tasks for which they have aptitude and for which there is a demand. 
For both groups “related education” to deepen and widen the indi- 
vidual’s knowledge as a citizen is imperative. In this enterprise the 
federal government has a responsibility to stimulate and subsidize. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES COMMISSION 

If one accepts the assumption of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, it is perfectly logical to agree with its first recommendation 
that student aid should be appropriated to the United States Office 
of Education rather than to the N.Y.A. If one accepts the alterna- 
tive assumptions, it is just as logical to believe that the federal funds 
should be administered by the N.Y.A. It is agreed, in either case, 
that the sum available from the federal government for student 
work should be increased. 

With the second recommendation of the Educational Policies 
Commission—that, after having completed their defense functions, 
the N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. should be abolished as separate youth 
agencies—there is fundamental disagreement. It is contended that 
the interest of out-of-school and out-of-work young people will, for 
several reasons, be best served by a federal program. Furthermore, 
it is recognized that public work of this character has training value. 

The rapid increase in employment resulting from the defense boom 
which preceded the outbreak of the war has created a scarcity of 
labor in a few industrial states, particularly in the East, while in the 
plains states of the Middle West there has been no appreciable 
change in employment opportunities. Because the problem is na- 
tional rather than local, only a federally controlled program can ex- 
pand or contract in accordance with employment needs of young 
people. The fact that the sums available for both the N.Y.A. and 
the C.C.C. have recently been substantially decreased by executive 
order indicates that a federal program can be contracted because of a 
decrease in unemployment. The expansion of these programs in the 
1930’s is evidence that federal programs can also be expanded rapidly. 
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Much of the public work for young people, aside from defense 
training, has been, and after the war probably will again be, con- 
servation work in public parks or national reservations. Population 
is sparse in the states which contain the vast reserves of public lands. 
Unless the program of public works is federally controlled, it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to transfer unemployed young persons from 
the areas where they live to the places where work needs to be done. 

Concerning one additional part of the second recommendation of 
the Educational Policies Commission, comment must be made. The 
Commission recommends that there should be no separate work 
agency for young people. Our entire social pattern denies this. Spe- 
cial provision is made for aid to dependent children, for juvenile 
delinquents, for apprenticeship, and for activities in a host of other 
areas. Because of our war efforts, unemployment is now less prev- 
alent than it has been for a decade. In the days which lie immedi- 
ately ahead, there is a strong probability that unemployment may 
virtually disappear, but after the war the problems of transferring 
millions of men from the armed forces and the defense industries to 
the regular occupations of civil life will be tremendous. Those who 
have served in the armed forces and the defense industries will ex- 
pect and deserve special consideration in the period of readjustment. 
Young people, now in school, who will then enter the labor market 
cannot ‘“‘have the same chance for employment as any other citizen, 
being neither handicapped nor favored because of his age.’* They 
will be passed over because of their inexperience, their youth, and 
their lack of dependents. Unless special provision is made for youth, 
as was done by the federal government when the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps was established in 1933 and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in 1935, we shall again have millions of young people unem- 
ployed and out of school. 

Special provision on public works must always be made for young 
people in periods of widespread unemployment. The evidence shows 
a greater percentage of unemployment among persons in the 15-24 
year age group than among those of any other age, including those 

* The Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, and the Public 


Schools, p. 65. Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of School Administrators, 1941. 
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over sixty-five. Young people are among the first to be discharged 
when employment declines; they are not the first to be hired as em- 
ployment increases. 

The third recommendation of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion requests federal aid to schools to enable them to establish new 
and needed services, and the fourth recommends federal leadership 
in education centered in the United States Office of Education. With 
these two recommendations there is substantial agreement. For ex- 
ample, it is apparent that more adequate and realistic guidance is 
needed in the schools. It is not clear, however, that schools need to 
operate placement agencies for youth who have left school. By law, 
placement is supplied through the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and state employment services. The placement agency has need 
for information and records about young people, which the school 
can easily supply. The school may well assist in initial placement. 
Beyond that point the school has concern for the individual and 
should study the success of its product. But it cannot supply further 
placement service such as is available through the governmental 
agencies. With all these agencies the school has rather a task of co- 
- ordination, and co-ordination may be initiated by either the local 
school or the federal agency. Both have equal responsibility. 


CONCLUSION 


Certainly it is desirable to have the matter of jurisdiction threshed 
out democratically in the public forums locally and nationally. 
Probably a decade will be necessary to settle the question. It is 
probable that the trend toward centralization will continue and that 
the assumption of the Educational Policies Commission—that all 
public educational activities should be under the control of local and 
state educational systems—will become increasingly untenable as 
the years roll on. The assumptions stated earlier in this document— 
that the school should co-ordinate many educational activities rather 
than operate them and that the federal government has a responsi- 
bility to ameliorate conditions which are national in character—will 
gain strength and adherents as the discussion continues. 
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ATTITUDES OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 
TOWARD THE PUBLIC PRESS 


CLAUDE MITCHELL 
Public Schools, West Newton, Pennsylvania 


* 


ITH the increasing popularity of the radio and the extension of 
the field of its activity, numerous questions are arising that not 
only confuse the average citizen but become problems for school ad- 
ministrators as well. Many persons are beginning to ask what effect 
the radio will have on the status and prestige of the public press. 
For some time most of us have heard expressions of opinions on 
this subject. The controversy reached its height during the latest 
presidential campaign, when approximately 77 per cent of the large 
newspapers of the nation opposed the election of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.* Throughout the campaign many persons in various vocations 
and walks of life asked themselves what was the reason for this lop- 
sided opposition of the press and what effect it would have on the 
election. One prominent newspaper even attempted, by making a 
poll of the newspapers of the nation, to predict the outcome of the 
election. 

As the campaign drew to a close, some persons suggested that it 
was a two-dimensional election and that it would decide the follow- 
ing issues: (1) who would be elected president of the United States 
and (2) what influence the public press would continue to have as a 
molder of the public opinion in this nation. The election returns did 
settle the first question, but they did not so clearly decide the second 
issue. 

There are those who contend that the press has almost completely 
lost its influence and that the radio is gradually replacing it as the 
molder of public opinion in this nation; there are others who feel that 
many people have lost faith and confidence in the press because of its 

«Newspapers and the’ Recent Election,’ Reader’s Digest, XXXVIII (January, 
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propagandizing nature. Of course it would be difficult to settle this 
controversy without some definite information or data. 

From the viewpoint of the school administrator or the classroom 
teacher, the discussion must necessarily raise several timely ques- 
tions: Since modern education tends more and more to emphasize 
current news and the use of the daily newspaper in the classroom, 
what opinions do high-school pupils hold toward the public press at 
the present time? How do their opinions compare with those of the 
adults out of school and with those of teachers? Clearly, the value of 
the daily newspaper as an instrument of instruction is largely de- 
pendent on the opinions of the pupils who use it and their attitudes 
toward it. 

To make an attempt at answering these questions, the writer 
found it necessary to prepare some form of attitude scale on the pub- 
lic press. This scale included twelve statements that were strongly 
favorable to the press, twelve that were about as strongly anti-press, 
and twelve that were somewhat general and neutral toward the 
press. This list of statements was submitted to twenty teachers, who 
were instructed to rate or place them on a graphic rating continuum. 
On a rating sheet a graphic scale was shown with one end marked 
“‘Pro-press” and the opposite end “‘Anti-press.” The teachers were 
to read the statements and then decide how pro-press or anti-press 
they were by putting dots on the line at points which they felt best 
expressed the degree of favorable or of anti-press attitude of the 
statements. The numbers of the statements were to be placed over 
the dots indicating them. 

From the results thus obtained the statements were arranged into 
ten steps, arbitrary values being assigned, with one at the pro-press 
end and ten at the anti-press end. It is very evident that not all 
these steps are of equal importance, but these arbitrary values facili- 
tated the process of scoring by eliminating decimal or fractional 
values, and, in reality, they indicate the trend of attitude sufficiently 
well for the desired comparisons. The scale is shown below. 

For some time you have been hearing a great deal about the public press. 
You have your opinions about it. Will you please be so kind as to draw a line 


from the number of each statement with which you agree to the left edge? Do 
not sign your name. 
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1. (a) We in the United States are the best informed people in the world be- 
cause we have a free public press. (b) I believe that the newspaper that de- 
liberately publishes false statements for money rewards should be suspended as 
a public nuisance in the nation. (c) In reading news editorials, we had better ask 
ourselves, “Just why does this editor hold this opinion and what is he getting 
for expressing it?” 

2. (a) The public press will always be a strong influence against dictator- 
ship in America. (b) I believe that the newspapers should be more careful about 
the truth of their statements than individuals because more people will get to 
hear them. (c) People who actually think for themselves question more of the 
information given out by the public press. 

3. (a) To bea good citizen of this nation, one should read the daily press or 
paper. (b) A newspaper that deliberately destroys a man’s reputation for money 
reward is not much better than the gunman who destroys life for money re- 
ward. (c) Political campaigns would not be so bitter if the public press printed 
information for voters instead of propaganda for profit. 

4. (a) The public press gives the people light so that they may find their way 
in the solution of their political problems. (6) A press that is completely con- 
trolled by money has no right to be called a “free press.” (c) The average voter 
is more confused by the public press before election than he is helped; it actually 
hinders intelligent voting for him. 

5. (a) Never before in the history of our country has the public press been 
so powerful as a molder of public opinion. (b) If a teacher is to be held re- 
sponsible for what he teaches, the press likewise should be held responsible for 
its teachings. (c) One of the great dangers in American democracy lies in the 
hatred which the press, for money rewards, incites before election. 

6. (a) The public press today is present-day history and just as fair and true 
as our historical volumes. (5) A money-controlled press is a step in the direction 
of fascism, or rule by the money power. (c) The public press has lost its influence 
as a molder of public opinion because people no longer believe its statements. 

7. (a) The public press gives us the light so that we may vote more intelli- 
gently. (5) I believe that the public press should be censored to the extent that 
it would be permitted to publish only truth and facts. (c) One of the greatest 
propaganda creators and spreaders today is the so-called free public press. 

8. (a) Most of the editorials in our public press are written to sway public 
opinion for the betterment of our country. (5) After all, the reading of the pub- 
lic press does not seem to make a person a better citizen of his country. (c) The 
public press does not give us a true picture of our problems but generally sells 
itself to the highest bidder. 

9. (a) The public press today is exactly what the writers of the Constitution 
wanted when they asked for a free press. (b) Newspapers should be under some 
form of governmental control such as that which regulates the radio today. (c) 
Freedom of the press in this country is not so important today because so much 
of what is published is only propaganda and biased opinion. 
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10. (a) The public press is a great influence today because you can get the 
truth and facts by reading it. (b) The public press should not be held responsible 
for the editorials which it publishes. (c) I fear that democracy cannot long en- 
dure when it must rest upon the lies and false statements of the public press. 

11. (a) The public press today is more honorable and honest in its editorials 
than it has ever been before. (+) I believe that the public press should be free 
to publish anything it pleases about anybody, whether truth or lies. (c) The 
newspapers today have strayed into the field of license and utter disregard for 
the rights of the public. 

12. (a) In the realm of religious news the public press really does some good. 
(6) No matter how good or how bad our press may become, we had always 
better retain it. (c) The public press hinders law enforcement in the capture of 
the criminal by publishing too much information which can be used by him. 


TABLE 1 


VALUES ASSIGNED EACH STATEMENT ON A SCALE OF 
1 (PRO-PRESS) TO 10 (ANTI-PRESS) 


Statement Statement 


10(a), 11(a) 1(b), 6(6), 7(b), 12(b), 6(c) 
8(a), 9(a), 12(a) 2(b), 9(), 1(c), 2(c), 3(¢) 
2(a), 7(a), 10(b) 5(c), o(c), 12(c) 

1(a), 4(a), 6(a), 5(5), 11(0) 4(c), to(c), 11(c) 

3(a), 5(a), 3(4), 4(0), 7(c), 8(c) 


From the composite graphic ratings of the teachers, an arbitrary 
scale value was assigned to each statement of the scale, as shown in 
Table 1. 

The scale was then administered to members of the Rotary Club, 
members of the teaching staff in West Newton, and pupils in Grades 
VIIE-XII, inclusive. Of course each of these groups contained mem- 
bers who were strongly anti-press in their attitudes, members who 
were just as strongly pro-press, and members who were rather neu- 
tral or passive. Hence, for the purpose of comparison of these groups, 
it was necessary to compute the average attitude placing or position 
on the scale for each of the groups. The score or scale position for 
each of the several groups is shown in Table 2. This table also pre- 
sents the average number of each type of statement checked by the 
groups. 

To attempt any definite conclusions from such narrow and limited 
samplings is out of the question. The scores, however, seem to indi- 
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cate certain definite trends. Just how these shall be explained or in- 
terpreted is another question. The scores seem to show that pupils 
in high school are less favorable toward the press than are adults out 
of school. These scores likewise seem to indicate that the longer pu- 
pils are in school, the more critical become their attitudes toward the 
press. If these samplings are broad and random enough to permit 
any forecasts, the results seem to indicate that the press of the future 
will lose still more of its influence as a molder of public opinion unless 
it can do something to restore or re-establish its former prestige. 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE SCORE (ON SCALE OF 10) OF ROTARY CLUB MEMBERS, TEACHERS, AND 
PUPILS AND NUMBER OF EACH TYPE OF STATEMENT CHECKED ON 
SCALE MEASURING ATTITUDE TOWARD PUBLIC PRESS 


(a) STATEMENTS (6) STATEMENTS (c) STATEMENTS 


Average Average Average 
Number Number Number 
Checked Checked Checked 


Rotary Club members. . . 
Teachers 
Grade VIII 


OUR 
0 


It can hardly be said that the teaching in our schools is alone re- 
sponsible for this criticism and suspicion of the public press, since all 
high-school groups are more critical and anti-press in their attitudes 
than are their teachers. If these conditions are general throughout 
the country as a whole, there is some question about the growing use 
of the newspaper in classroom instruction. Perhaps some of these 
critical attitudes on the part of high-school pupils may be explained 
by the fact that young people are somewhat more utopian and 
idealistic in their views of the world and expect more from the press 
than do their elders, who have had more practical experience. 
Whether their attitudes will change after they leave high school 
remains to be seen. 


Group AGE 
Ratio 
5.00 I 4.2 4.4 
5.30 I 6.4 1.60 4.6 
5.25 I 7.4 6.4 .96 
I 7.0 1.09 7.0 1.09 
I 6.6 1.53 6.1 1.42 
I 6.8 1.33 6.3 1.24 
I 6.8 1.89] 6.3 1.75 ry 
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VOLUNTARY READING AND ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN TWO CANADIAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS’ 


DAVID H. RUSSELL 
University of British Columbia 


* 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURES 


EACHERS generally, and especially teachers of English, have 

long advocated the habit of wide reading as a desirable outcome 
of high-school instruction. A number of studies have shown that 
extensive reading in a particular subject may favorably influence 
achievement in that subject, and most educators agree that an in- 
terest in reading is a desirable result of school activities. However, 
few attempts have been made to study the relations between the 
voluntary reading done by pupils and their achievement in school 
and in different types of reading. The present investigation at- 
tempts such a study. It explores the relations between the amount 
and the types of voluntary reading that some ninth- and tenth- 
grade pupils ordinarily do and their academic achievements, as 
measured by school marks and scores on reading tests. 

This study was conducted in the city of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
—a city with a population of about forty thousand, which has few 
large industries but which serves chiefly as a distributing center to 
surrounding agricultural communities. The city has an elementary 
and secondary educational system considerably above the average 
for the province. Approximately three hundred pupils from Grades 
IX and X of two Saskatoon high schools participated in this study. 
One of these schools serves a neighborhood somewhat above average; 
the other, a neighborhood somewhat below average for the city. 
Four ninth-grade and four tenth-grade classes named as “average” 
by their principals and teachers were studied. These pupils were 
representative of their group in chronological age, and their median 

* Most of the statistical work in this study was done by Robert B. Fatherson. 
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intelligence quotient, as measured by the Laycock Mental Ability 
Test, was 107. 

For purposes of this study, voluntary reading is defined as any 
reading of books, magazines, or newspapers not required in school 
work. The voluntary reading of these pupils was measured by 
means of (1) daily diaries in which the pupils stated definitely the 
time spent in their various activities and (2) a questionnaire in which 
the pupils were asked to give the number of books they had read in 
the preceding six months; to name the magazines they read regular- 
ly, occasionally, or seldom; and to state whether they read a news- 
paper regularly, occasionally, or seldom. The reading abilities of the 
pupils were measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form A 
(revised) for High Schools and Colleges, and the school marks were 
the average of either two or four test results obtained in the school 
examinations given at Christmas and Easter. 

In order that information about their daily activities could be 
obtained without calling attention to their voluntary reading, the 
pupils were asked to give their daily time schedules for three days— 
Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday—in the first week of December. 
This week was typical of milder winter weather in Saskatchewan, 
warm enough for pupils to engage in outdoor activities, such as 
skating, but cold enough to encourage spending some free time in- 
doors as well. The pupils were encouraged to tell as fully as possible, 
giving the exact length of time, what they did on the day previous 
to the day of recording their activities. They were asked to be 
especially specific in what they did in their spare time, that is, what 
they talked about in conversations; what book, magazine, or part of 
a newspaper they read; what they listened to on the radio; what 
games they played. 

The following is a typical diary written by a tenth-grade boy for 
December 6. 

7:45- 8:00. Got up and dressed. 

8:00- 8:30. Ate breakfast and listened to the radio. 

8:30- 8:45. Went to school. 

8:45- 9:00. Talked to school mates about home work, but I had 
finished it. 

g:00-11:45. School in session. 
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11:45-12:00. Went home with Hugh Blyth. 
12:00-12:15. Listened to radio. 
12:15-12:30. Ate lunch. 
12:30- 1:00. Looked through afternoon’s schoolbooks. 
1:00- 1:05. On way to school. 
1:05- 1:20. Talked to school mates about the “A school” Lit 
[a public program]. 
1:20- 4:00. School in session. 
4:00- 5:20. Watched and played basketball. 
5:20- 5:30. Went home with Hugh Blyth. 
5:30- 6:00. Ate supper and discussed the hockey season. 
6:00- 7:00. Did my home work—geometry and Latin. 
7:00- 7:05. Went to school. 
7:05- 8:45. Practiced at school for Lit. 
8:45- 9:00. Walked up to Victoria rink. 
9:00- 9:30. Watched people skating. 
9:30-10:00. Listened to “Big Town” over radio. 
10:00-10:30. Listened to Al Jolson over radio. 
10:30-10:35. Got ready for bed. 


The diaries as a group give considerable information about the 
activities of younger adolescents. The accuracy of these records is 
conditioned by the memory of the pupils for the events of the pre- 
vious day but not, apparently, by deliberate concealment. For 
example, one boy listed, ‘‘10:00-10:10. Hunted for cake sister had 
made. 10:10-10:20. Ate the cake.” Several members of one room 
recorded the fact that they helped get the room’s basketball star out 
of school early so he could deliver his papers and be back in time for 
a game. The diaries of friends who had done things together usually 
agreed almost exactly regarding times and types of activities. 

Some days after the pupils had completed the third diary, they 
answered a questionnaire which asked them to do the following: (1) 
list all the books, other than required reading for school, which they 
had read in the preceding six months and state whether they read 
them partially or completely; (2) suggest the number of books 
read in this six-month period, even if they could not remember the 
titles; (3) check a list of forty magazines, showing whether they read 
them regularly (almost every issue), occasionally (one issue out of 
four or five), seldom (one issue out of ten or twelve), or not at all 
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(space was given on which to list additional magazines); (4) check 
whether they read a newspaper regularly, occasionally, seldom, or 
not at all, and check the parts of the newspaper usually read. 

The results from the daily diaries were put into quantitative form 
by totaling the number of minutes spent in voluntary reading each 
day. The results from the questionnaire were stated as the number 
of books read during the six months and the total score on magazine- 
reading, obtained by scoring 3 for each magazine read regularly, 2 
for each magazine read occasionally, and 1 for each magazine read 
seldom. These three results were combined by the z-score technique’ 
to give a composite voluntary reading score. Correlations were 
calculated from raw scores between this composite voluntary reading 
score and other measures. Other scores used in this study include 
the mental ages from the Laycock Mental Ability Test, scores on the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, and the total number of minutes spent 
in study of school subjects (which the pupils call “home work’’) 
during the three days recorded. 


RESULTS 

Table 1 reveals that, for the three days recorded in their daily 
diaries, these younger adolescents each spent, on the average, about 
half an hour a day in voluntary reading and about an hour and fif- 
teen minutes in the study they call “home work.” In the week re- 
corded, the voluntary reading was greatest on Sunday and least on 
Thursday. Table 2 shows that the amount of voluntary reading is 
negatively related to the amount of study but that the correlation 
is almost zero (—.06). An examination of the daily diaries suggests 
that the amount of voluntary reading is affected more by time spent 
on sports and social activities than by the time required for prepara- 
tion of school work. 

Table 1 also suggests that the total amount of voluntary reading, 
as measured by the composite reading score, is much the same for 
both boys and girls. The girls read a reliably greater number of 
books over a six-month period than did the boys, but the boys in 


See, for example, Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, p.178. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937 (revised). 
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the group read the newspaper somewhat more regularly and seem to 
have read about as many magazines as did the girls. Since the scores 
of 3, 2, and 1 for “regular,” “‘occasional,”’ and “seldom” are entirely 
arbitrary, it should be added that go per cent of the girls and 87 per 
cent of the boys said that they read one or more magazines regularly, 
and 82 per cent of the girls and 92 per cent of the boys said they read 
a newspaper regularly. Both boys and girls, scored separately, re- 
ported that, on the average, they read 3.9 magazines regularly. 

In general, Table 2 suggests that the voluntary reading done by 
this group of adolescents does not affect the results on their school 


TABLE 1 


VOLUNTARY READING AND HOME WORK OF APPROXIMATELY 130 BOYS 
AND 160 GIRLS IN GRADES IX AND X 


ENTIRE GROUP 


Minutes per day spent in voluntary 

reading 30.6 39-3 
Minutes per day spent in home 

work 76.6 ; 73-7 
Composite voluntary reading z-scores . -03 - 
Number of books read in six months J ; 16.3 ’ 10.5 
Magazine-reading scores* 31.3 31.0 
Newspaper-reading scores* é 2.8 2.9 
Number of sections of newspaper 

read (out of 7) 4.3 ‘ 4.0 


* Based on a score of 3 for regular reading, 2 for occasional reading, and 1 for reading seldom, of each 
of forty or more magazines or one newspaper. 


examinations either favorably or unfavorably. The amount of 
voluntary reading shows a small positive correlation with the dif- 
ferent parts of the Iowa advanced silent reading test. These correla- 
tions are consistent enough to suggest the not unlikely possibility 
that the boys and girls of this group who do the most reading are 
the best readers, but they do not suggest that the boys and girls who 
do the most reading succeed best in their school work as measured by 
several teacher-made tests. ‘Table 2 also suggests that average school 
marks are relatively unaffected by any of the three types of volun- 
tary reading measured. The marks are affected by the mental age 
and general reading ability of the pupil but, to the discomfiture of 
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some teachers perhaps, not by the amount of study or home work 
that pupils do. 

The reason for this lack of relation between school marks and 
voluntary reading may lie in at least four possible areas: (1) a 
school curriculum somewhat unrelated to the reading interests of 
these adolescents, (2) the lack of. validity and reliability of the 


TABLE 2 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COMPOSITE VOLUN- 
TARY READING SCORE, AVERAGE SCHOOL MARKS 
AND OTHER MEASURES 


CoRRELATION WITH— 


VARIABLE Composite 
Voluntary 
Reading 
Score 


Average 


.05 


P ph organization 
Total comprehension 

S 


Home work (daily diaries) 

Mental age 

Number of books read in six months. . 
Magazine-reading score 

Total voluntary reading for three days. 


teacher-made examinations used in the schools’ testing programs, 
(3) the crudity of the measure of voluntary reading used in this study, 
and (4) the actual type of materials the pupils use in their voluntary 
reading. An examination of the first two possibilities is not the pur- 
pose of this study, but it may be noted that at the time of this study 
these boys and girls participated in a curriculum which was rather 
rigidly fixed by central provincial authorities, which had been rela- 


School 
Marks 
School marks: i 
Average school marks.............. 
Scores on Iowa test: 2 
-34 32 
— .06 .02 
.10 .34 
II 
.02 
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tively unchanged over a number of years, and which emphasized 
traditional academic learnings. The tests used in this study (the 
averages of several results) probably have most of the advantages 
and the disadvantages of teacher-made tests. 

The measure of voluntary reading used in this study is a com- 
posite score including number of books and magazines read over a 
period of time and actual time spent in voluntary reading during 
three days of a typical winter week in Saskatchewan. The last 
measure has the disadvantage of being based on a small sample of 
time, but it has the advantage of being an indirect or concealed 
measure. None of the students, in recording his daily activities, 
knew that his reading was being specially studied. 

Finally, the types of materials read by these pupils undoubtedly 
have little relation to their somewhat formal school studies. As in- 
dicated in a previous article,* the books they read are almost all 
fiction on an immature level and of a type popular twenty years ago. 
Their magazine-reading seems more mature and varied but includes 
a large number of picture magazines, general fiction magazines, 
*“‘comics,”’ and the cheaper magazines usually classed as “pulps.” 
The favorite part of the newspaper for both boys and girls is the 
*‘comics.”’ All these materials seem unrelated to a somewhat tradi- 
tional high-school program. 

In an attempt to evaluate the books read by the group, a tentative 
rating scale proposed by a committee of the Eight Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association? was applied to the books read by 
five or more girls and four or more boys during the six months. Ona 
classification by level of maturity from 1 to 6 (in ascending order of 
maturity), the girls averaged 2.12 and the boys averaged 2.13. Some 
nonfiction books in the boys’ list might have raised their score slight- 
ly. This level of maturity is suggestive rather than conclusive. 
Classification of the books by subjects shows that the girls were most 
interested in cheerful, romance, and adventure types and that the 


| 


t David H. Russell, “Reading Preferences of Younger Adolescents in Saskatchewan,” 
English Journal, XXX (February, 1941), 131-36. 

2 “Alphabetical List of 1,000 Fiction Authors Classified by Subject and Maturity 
Level.” Chicago: Committee on Evaluation in the Eight Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association (6010 Dorchester Avenue). Pp. 19 (mimeographed). 
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boys overwhelmingly favored the adventure type of book. Such 
reading was quite unrelated, for example, to the English courses 
taken by these pupils, which included intensive study of some 
poetry of Tennyson, Wordsworth, Brooke, etc.; either Midsummer 
Night’s Dream or Julius Caesar; and a book of modern plays and 
novels by John Buchan and Sir Walter Scott. 

The voluntary reading of this group of young adolescents does not 
seem to influence their specific academic achievements, but it must 
not be inferred that this reading is without value. Such free reading 
may not help a pupil make good marks on traditional English papers, 
but it may contribute some enriching experiences in other directions. 
The fiction-reading of this group was not on a high level, but in- 
dividuals read such authors as Willa Cather, Pearl Buck, and H. G. 
Wells. Even L. M. Montgomery or Zane Grey may have increased 
the store of information of some pupils of limited background. To 
others, the knowledge of some of the contents of the “‘comic” books 
undoubtedly gave a degree of needed social prestige. To other 
pupils, excitement and emotional outlets may have been granted. 
In other words, wide voluntary reading may have many personal 
values unexplored in this study. It seems reasonable to assume, 
however, that these values might be enhanced by realistic guidance 
in free reading by English instructors or other teachers. 

If there is to be a closer relation between classroom and extra- 


These changes might be made in curricular requirements, in methods 
of testing, or in attempts to guide the voluntary reading of these 
younger adolescents, or in combinations of these. If it seems de- 
sirable that in-school and out-of-school activities contribute to the 
same growth, and if the results presented above give a typical pic- 
ture, high schools will have to do more to relate the required class- 
room reading and the voluntary extra-classroom reading of their 
pupils, Further studies are needed to show the relations between 
types of material read and specific school successes, types of volun- 
tary reading and vocational choice, voluntary reading and personal 
and social adjustments, and the effect on voluntary-reading habits of 
school programs involving materials that adolescents actually need. 
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SUMMARY 

1. This study investigates some relations between school marks, 
reading achievement, and amount and types of voluntary reading in 
eight ninth- and tenth-grade classes in two Canadian academic high 
schools. Voluntary reading is measured as a composite of time spent 
on reading as recorded in daily diaries, number of books read in six 
months, and frequency of magazine-reading. 

2. The pupils studied spend, on an average, about thirty minutes 
a day in voluntary reading and about seventy-five minutes a day in 
home study. The amount of time spent on voluntary reading seems 
to be affected more by adolescent group activities than by the study 
of school subjects. 

3. The girls of the group read voluntarily more books and about 
the same number of magazines as the boys. The girls tend to read a 
newspaper somewhat less regularly than do the boys. 

4. School marks, even in English, are affected by mental age and 
general reading ability much more than they are by the amount of 
voluntary reading or by time spent in home work. 

5. The fact that the voluntary reading of this group of younger 
adolescents has little or no relation to their school marks may be due 
to the weaknesses of teacher-made tests or to the crudity of the 
measure of voluntary reading used in this study. There seems to be 
some evidence, however, that voluntary reading does not affect 
school standing because the somewhat traditional, academic curricu- 
lum is related only slightly to the interests of these boys and girls; or, 
conversely, the “comics,’”’ picture magazines, “pulps,” and rather 
juvenile books read by these pupils, while they may have some 
personal values, have no bearing on their school work. The study 
indicates clearly the necessity for relating the classroom and the out- 
of-school activities of these pupils in the field of reading. 
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TRENDS IN COLLEGE-ENTRANCE OFFERINGS 


F. A. BALYEAT 
University of Oklahoma 


* 


IX A previous article under the same title’ the author presented a 
study of trends in college-entrance offerings of students enrolling 
as Freshmen at the University of Oklahoma. Comparison was made 
of the classes entering in the first semester of 1907, 1917, and 1927. 
The present study adds the class that enrolled in 1937. 

For each of the four groups only those students were included who 
entered without advanced standing. This selection was made to lim- 
it the study, as far as possible, to those students graduating from 
high school in the year of entrance to college. Students entering from 
schools in other states and those from private schools, church 
schools, or training schools in colleges were omitted. These restric- 
tions made it possible to obtain a sampling of the graduates of the 
public high schools of Oklahoma for the years studied. 

The fact that in all four groups men comprised about two-thirds 
of the cases is attributable to two main causes: Men have always 
outnumbered women at the University of Oklahoma, and many 
more women than men attend junior colleges for one or two years 
before entering the University. Consequently this tends to be a 
study more of entrance offerings of men than of women, but the ratio 
of the sexes is fairly constant for the years studied. 

As in the previous study, the subjects are assembled in five tables: 
(r) languages, including foreign languages and the “regular” English 
courses; (2) social studies, including history ; (3) mathematics, includ- 
ing arithmetic here; (4) science, omitting agriculture; and (5) all other 
courses, often called “nonacademic.” The five tables published in 
1929 are here repeated, with a column added for the 1937 group. A 
few minor changes have been made in listing the data, such as com- 

A. Balyeat, “Trends in College-Entrance Offerings,” School Review, XX XVII 
(June, 1929), 451-56. 
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bining or separating certain columns of figures in some of the tables. 
These changes were made to simplify the data and to emphasize cer- 
tain trends. 

In each table the figures show the percentage of entrants who 
brought the various amounts of credit for each subject shown. The 
term “unit” means the Carnegie unit. Figures are based on four 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF ENTRANTS IN 1907, 1917, 1927, AND 1937 WHO WERE 
GIVEN VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
CREDIT IN LANGUAGES 


Subject 


French, 1 or more units 
German, 1 or more units 


Total with modern-language credit* 


Foreign language, 4 or more units* 26 13 15 
No foreign language 5 15 30 


* Some entrants bring credit in two modern languages, and some bring credit in Latin and one or two 
modern languages. 


years of high-school work, or a total of sixteen units for each Fresh- 
man. 

The class of 1937 was affected by a ruling of the Oklahoma State 
Department of Public Instruction that four units of English are re- 
quired for graduation from high school. This requirement may in- 
clude as much as one unit of ‘“‘nonacademic” English, such as speech, 
journalism, or business English, and these courses appear in Table 5 
as ‘‘miscellaneous”’ English. 

A steady decline is seen in Table 1 in Latin-offerings, and there is 
a corresponding tendency to replace this subject, in part, with mod- 
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ern languages. Spanish has proved the most popular, while German 
has not recovered from the setback caused by the first World War. 
Since the University of Oklahoma permits the requirement in foreign 
language to be made up in college and for college credit, the increas- 
ing number of students entering without language credit is not a 
serious matter. Many of the smaller-high schools are dropping for- 
eign languages, while the larger schools are decreasing their offerings 
and enrolments in this field. 

One unit of United States history and government is required by 
law for graduation from Oklahoma high schools. In addition, a com- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF ENTRANTS IN 1907, 1917, 1927, AND 1937 
WHO WERE GIVEN VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE- 
ENTRANCE CREDIT IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Subject 


37 
30 


mon offering is one semester of Oklahoma history followed by a 
semester of community civics. General history or world-history is 
rapidly replacing the two-unit sequence of ancient and medieval and 
modern history which was taken by most of the earlier entrants. 
Among the other social studies, a unit of problems in American 
democracy has generally replaced the one-semester courses in civics, 
economics, and sociology, although these courses are still found in 
many schools. Psychology and economic geography are classed as 
social studies in Table 2. 

In the more recent groups there is apparent a tendency for stu- 
dents to finish high school without studying geometry. The subject 
must then be taken in college without credit. Table 3 also indicates 
that the decline in entrance offerings in solid geometry is in favor of 
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trigonometry. At the present time a combination of a semester each 
of intermediate algebra and trigonometry exempts a college stu- 
dent from further mathematics except in curriculums having mathe- 
matics as a prerequisite. A semester of arithmetic in Grade XI or 
XII is becoming more common in the secondary school, and mathe- 
matics for the pupil who will not attend college is being tardily recog- 
nized as an important problem. 

Oklahoma high schools require at least one unit of science, and 
most of the colleges require a unit of “laboratory” science. Since the 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF ENTRANTS IN 1907, 1917, 1927, AND 1937 
WHO WERE GIVEN VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE- 
ENTRANCE CREDIT IN MATHEMATICS 


Subject 


6 
38 
56 


Plane geometry 97 
Solid geometry 16 
Trigonometry 10 
Arithmetict 28 


* In the earlier years two units of credit were frequently allowed for work in- 
cluding intermediate algebra. In the later two years are included some students 
who brought credit in a course which is the equivalent of college algebra. 


t Many schools have a course in arithmetic offered by the commercial depart- 
ment but taken by some students for remedial work. In some schools the two 
courses are offered separately. 


course in general science, taught by most schools in Grade VIII or 
IX, or in both, is not usually offered as a laboratory course, college 
entrants usually bring two or more units of science. The rapid rise 
in offerings and in enrolments in general science and in biology is 
significant. Table 4 indicates that physics has shown the sharpest 
decline; in recent years chiefly boys have been enrolled in the course. 
Chemistry has gained, largely because it has been vitalized and has 
become less a college-preparatory course. 

Table 5 undoubtedly presents the most interesting and significant 
changes. It contains six fields of nonacademic credits: home eco- 
nomics, more properly called “homemaking” ; the manual arts, in all 
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their varied phases; agriculture, both general and vocational; com- 
merce, in this table including only law, bookkeeping, shorthand, and 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF ENTRANTS IN 1907, 1917, 1927, AND 1937 
WHO WERE GIVEN VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE- 
ENTRANCE CREDIT-IN SCIENCE 


Subject 


25 
28 


29 
3 
3 

58 
7 

60 


Physiology* 
General science 


All sciences: 
3 or more units ’ 31 12 21 
2 or 2$ units 50 33 41 


* Most students in the three groups previously studied brought separate credits in 
botany, physiology, and zodélogy, and the University separated the credits of those who 
brought biology credit as such. Since 1927 few Oklahoma high schools have offered sepa- 
rate courses in these three subjects but have combined them under biology. 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF ENTRANTS IN 1907, 1917, 1927, AND 1937 WHO 
WERE GIVEN VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
CREDIT IN VOCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


Subject 1927 


Home economics or manual arts* 50 
Agriculture, general or vocational 26 
Commercial law 23 
Stenographyt 37 
Bookkeeping 19 
Miscellaneous English 34 
Music, theory or applied or both. 21 


*In most instances the students bringing home-economics credit were women, and 
those with some form of manual-arts credit were men. However, there were so many ex- 
ceptions that it was difficult in this table to separate the two. 

t Formerly the University entered only “‘stenography,”’ whether typewriting or 
shorthand or both, but at the present time each subject is entered separately. 


typewriting (business English and commercial arithmetic appearing 
under other headings); miscellaneous English, including all other 
than the “regular” course for each of the four grades; and music, 
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both theory and extra-curriculum music and private lessons taken 
for credit. Art credit was earned by some students but is not shown 
on the transcript which the University of Oklahoma uses. 

In none of these six fields was any credit allowed for the 1907 
group. All except miscellaneous English are shown in the 1917 col- 
umn, and all have maintained their places strongly since then. A 
slight setback was given the 1937 group when the University ac- 
cepted entrants on the basis of the last twelve of the sixteen units 
earned. For a few years after this change was made, the number of 
nonacademic units allowed among these twelve was less liberal than 
under the old plan or under the present modification. 

Because of an unfortunate grouping of credits in former years, 
credits in home economics and in manual arts cannot well be sepa- 
rated for the earlier classes, but some interesting analyses can be 
made of the 1937 group. Graduates of schools belonging to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools brought more 
credits in manual arts, home economics, and art, while those from 
other schools brought more in agriculture. Fifty per cent of the boys 
from the former group of schools had credits in manual arts, ranging 
from one to fourteen units each. Only 13 per cent of the other 
boys had manual-arts credits. However, 27 per cent of the latter had 
agriculture, and, since most of this was vocational agriculture, they 
really had had shop training. Eight per cent of the boys from North 
Central schools had art credits, but art is not shown in Table s. 

Forty-eight per cent of the girls from North Central schools 
brought home-economics credits. These ranged from one to ten se- 
mesters each with an average of three units each. Fifty-six per cent 
of the girls from other schools brought home-economics credits. 
Most of these girls had four semesters—an indication that the work 
was vocational. Only three girls from schools not belonging to the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools had 
art credits, while 17 per cent of the girls from North Central schools 
had credits in this subject. These two groupings of schools are used 
to indicate the larger and the smaller schools, where a really sig- 
nificant difference in curriculum exists. 

In 1937, 60 per cent of the boys and 71 per cent of the girls brought 
credit in typewriting. Six per cent of the boys and 13 per cent of the 
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girls had studied shorthand. It is impossible to combine these credits 
to make the 1937 column comparable with the other three, but the 65 
per cent shown is significant, if not accurate, and indicates a tre- 
mendous increase in stenography as a high-school subject. 

Great gains have been made in miscellaneous English, called 
“vocational” in the earlier forms used. This classification includes 
all types of speech courses, journalism, business English, creative 
writing, and grammar. Twenty-five per cent of the 1937 group 
brought speech credits, and 7 per cent had journalism credits. 

Music as a secondary-school subject has gained steadily since its 
small beginning in 1917. One-third of the 1937 group had music cred- 
its of some kind. Many of these credits were for participation in 
accredited glee clubs, orchestras, or bands, the state requirements 
being that at least one semester of music theory must accompany 
“applied” music. Private lessons were accepted on the same condi- 
tion, provided that the teacher held a state certificate to teach this 
phase of music. 

Considering all five tables, there is evident a general tendency to 
decrease offerings in foreign language, especially Latin; to replace 
part of the history credits with social studies not including history; 
to decrease both plane and solid geometry and to increase arithmetic 
and trigonometry; to substitute for the physical sciences more of the 
life-sciences, especially biology; to add a wide range of offerings in 
manual arts and in home economics; to include increasing amounts 
of commercial training, especially typewriting, and to make much of 
this nonvocational; and to encourage courses in vitalized English 
and in the fine arts. Most of these changes are in keeping with best 
thought and practice in the secondary-school curriculum. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THE SuBJECT FIELDS 
* 


HE same grouping of subject fields is being followed for the lists 

of references in the February and March numbers of the School 
Review as was used in the cycles of lists published during 1933-41, 
inclusive. The concept of “instruction” is also the same and includes 
curriculum, methods of teaching and study and supervision, and 
measurement. In each subject field the list includes items published 
during a period of approximately twelve months since the prepara- 
tion of the list appearing last year. 


ENGLISH: 


Dora V. SmitH 
University of Minnesota 


49. AA... Teacher of English Teachers: Some of His Writings on Teaching 
and Literary Art. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941. Pp. 84. 
Presents, in tribute to Professor Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, selections from his best known prose and verse. 


50. ANDERSON, Haroxp A. (chairman), LEMon, BABETTE K., SCHULER, MAR- 
GUERITE E., and SHEPHERD, EpitrH E. Instruction in English in the Uni- 
versity High School. Publications of the Laboratory Schools of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, No. 9. Chicago: Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1941. Pp. viii+216. 

Describes the objectives, the curriculum, and illustrative procedures in the 
teaching of English in the University High School of the University of Chicago. 


t See also Item 97 (Learning the Ways of Democracy) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the February, 1941, number of the School Review; Item 378 (Bryant and 
Aiken) in the May, 1941, number of the same journal; Item 549 (Wheeler) in the Oc- 
tober, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 432 (Bobbitt) and 435 
(Education for Family Life) in the September, 1941, number; and Items 524 (English 
Teaching in the Southwest), 532 (Greene), and 555 (Hackman and Duel) in the October, 
1941, number of the Elementary School Journal. Item 494 (The Report of a Survey of the 
Public Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) in the September, 1941, number of the School 
Review contains a chapter of importance for this list: ‘Education for Self-realization 
through the Arts, English, and Music” (pp. 141-67). 
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. BRADFORD, LELAND P. “A Comparison, at Different Age Levels, of Two 
Types of Tests of English Usage,” School Review, XLIX (April, 1941), 
272-77. 

Presents evidence of differences in results on sentence and paragraph tests in 
English usage among individuals close to, or far removed from, sentence drills 
in the classroom. 


. Coox, LuEtta B. “Fundamentals in the Teaching of Composition,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XXX (May, 1941), 360-70. 

Demonstrates in a practical classroom situation how power in composition can 
be developed by relating expression and sentence structure to meaning. 


. DE Bonts, ALBERT V. “Tolerance and Democracy: A Program for the 
English Class,” English Journal, XXX (February, 1941), 123-30. 
Furnishes concrete examples of units in literature depicting the varied tem- 
peraments, characters, and cultures which form the background of American 
life. 

. Domuncovicu, H. A. “Composition in the Short Short,” English Journal, 
XXX (April, 1941), 294-98. 

Offers a wealth of material and suggestions for the motivation of short-story 


writing among advanced pupils in the Germantown Friends School in Phila- 
delphia. 

. Douctas, Mary Peacock. Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1941. Pp. xviii+136. 

Furnishes practical help for organizing and operating a library in a small 


school, with specific mention of sources of information and with necessary 
book and price lists. 


. EpMaAn, Marion. “Attendance of School Pupils and Adults at Moving 
Pictures,” School Review, XLVIII (December, 1940), 753-63. 

Presents a detailed analysis of attendance at motion pictures, factors influenc- 
ing attendance, and types of films seen by high-school pupils and adults in a 
Minnesota town of slightly more than twenty thousand inhabitants. 


. FLEAGLE, BENJAMIN E., HUFNAGLE, FLORENCE M., and CHAMBERS, 
HELEN L. “Enrichment in English,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 
XVIII (September—October, 1940), 46-53. 

Outlines three units in literature planned with enrichment activities for su- 
perior pupils in the junior high school and describes similar courses for the 
Baltimore City College. 


. Frres, CHARLES CARPENTER. American English Grammar. National 
Council of Teachers of English Monograph No. 10. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. viii+314. 

Analyzes language forms used in approximately three thousand letters in the 
possession of the United States government written by native Americans for 
three generations, representing various social strata. The author’s purpose is 
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to establish a basis for increasing sensitiveness to the complexities of modern 
changing usage as opposed to acceptance of narrow categories of right and 
wrong according to logical grammatical rules. 


. Gites, H. H. “English in the Eight-Year Study,” English Journal, XXX 
(February, 1941), 114-22. 
Presents concrete examples of procedures used in English instruction in widely 
separated schools of the Eight Year Study of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 

. GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. “Creative Experiences and Experiments in an 
English Classroom,” English Journal, XXIX (September, 1940), 533-42. 


Describes in detail a project in reading and writing poetry in an advanced 
English class in Newark, New Jersey. 


. Hotuster, R. D. T. “The Application of Aesthetic Criteria to the Oral 
Presentation of Literature,”’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVII (April, 
1941), 281-89. 

Enumerates and discusses in detail eight ideals of good oral interpretation of 
literature. 


. Instruction in English in Engineering Colleges. A Report Prepared under 
the Direction of the Committee on Instruction in English of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Supplement to Vol. XXX, 
No. 10, of the Journal of Engineering Education. Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania: Office of the Secretary of the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education (F. L. Bishop, % University of Pittsburgh), 1940. 
Pp. 102. 
Reports results of a study, sponsored by the Society and financed by the Carne- 
gie Foundation, of actual conditions of instruction and suggestions for the im- 
provement of English in engineering colleges. 


63. JoHNSON, Roy I., and McCammon, Hucu. “Language Instruction in the 
Junior College,’”’ College English, II (March, 1941), 584-92. 
Describes the program at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, for diagnosing 
the language needs of students, for motivating them to seek their own growth, 
and for developing and applying language powers in English and other subjects. 


64. KAnFER, ALLEN. “Word Weighing in a Democracy,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York City, XXIII (June, 1941), 15-24. 
Makes a plea for critical reading, awareness of words, and grasp of the devices 
of propaganda in order to rout prejudice, name-calling, and ‘‘tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 


65. KNowER, FRANKLIN H. “The Functional Integration of English and 
Speech Education,” English Journal, XXX (March, 1941), 210-18. 
Discusses in straightforward fashion the failure of English teachers to give 
proper emphasis to speech and proposes needed emphases in speech instruction 
in an adequately integrated program. 
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66. LaBRant, Lov. “English in the American Scene,” English Journal, XXX 
(March, 1941), 203-9. 
Makes a spirited plea for directing instruction in language and reading toward 
issues vital to the adolescent in the current American scene. 


. Lrztarp, Ricuarp G. “Movies Aren’t Literary,” English Journal, XXTX 
(November, 1940), 735-43. 
Analyzes in keenly practical fashion the differences in technique between litera- 
ture and the motion picture. 


. Morrison, THEODORE. “A Philosophy for Required Freshman English,” 
College English, II (May, 1941), 785-97. 

Urges decreasing emphasis on correction of errors and the study of literary his- 
tory and increasing emphasis on training students in language as an instrument 
of reading, thinking, and writing. 

69. MutpEr, ARNOLD. “An Editor Looks at Freshman English,” College Eng- 
lish, II (October, 1940), 52-58. 

An editor turns teacher of Freshman English and finds the “‘illogic of logic” in 
language recognized neither by his colleagues nor by their critics. 

70. PooLey, Rospert C. “English—Literature,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, pp. 461-67. Edited by Walter S. Monroe. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. 

Summarizes research on major problems of teaching literature and related prob- 
lems in appreciation of the radio and motion pictures. 

. The Problem of English Composition in American Colleges and Universities: 

Part I, A Summary of Recent Literature on the Teaching of Composition by 
Jessie Howard; Part II, A Survey of Requirements in English Composition 
by Charles W. Roberts. Studies in Higher Education, No. 1, Office of the 
Provost. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 48. Ur- 
bana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1941. Pp. 94. 
Furnishes a valuable summary of recent literature on the varied problems of 
teaching composition in American colleges and universities, together with a 
survey of requirements in English composition from catalogues and from re- 
sponses to a questionnaire. 

72. Pupils Are People. A Report of the Committee on Individual Differences, 
National Council of Teachers of English, Nellie Appy (chairman). Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English Monograph No. 13. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xiv+304. 

Furnishes a stimulating series of articles, replete with practical suggestions, by 
leaders in the profession concerning the nature and importance of individual 
differences and means of providing for them through reading and writing. 


73. RisHwortH, Tuomas D. “Responsibility of the School in Educational 
Broadcasting,” English Journal, XXX (April, 1941), 287-93. 
Presents, with specific examples from school practice, the functions of radio 
and radio workshops in secondary schools. 
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74. SCHMIDT, BERNARDINE G. “Language Development as an Aid to the So- 
cial Adjustment of Mental Defectives,” Mental Hygiene, XXV (July, 
1941), 402-13. 

Discusses the practical problem of improving the language of mentally re- 
tarded girls from the ages of twelve to eighteen years through a luncheon 
project. 


75. SMITH, Dora V. Evaluating Instruction in Secondary School English. A Re- 
port of a Division of the New York Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in New York State. National Council of 
Teachers of English Monograph No. 11. Chicago: National Council of 
Teachers of English (211 West Sixty-eighth Street), 1941. Pp. xx+274. 
Presents a comprehensive account of the bases of evaluation of the English 
program in the high schools of New York State, together with test results and 
descriptive analyses of reading habits, curriculum problems, classroom pro- 
cedures, Regents’ examinations, and teacher training, and with suggestions 
for use of similar procedures in the study of other school systems. 


76. VICKERY, THyRA. “Narration Recollected in Tranquillity,” English Jour- 
nal, XXX (April, 1941), 299-306. 
Offers practical help on the technique of short-story writing for advanced high- 
school pupils. 


. WEISINGER, HERBERT. “A Subject for Freshman Composition,” College 
English, II (April, 1941), 688-96. 
Proposes a course in Freshman composition built around discussion of the 
theory of democracy. 


78. Woop, Hucu B. (editor). “Curriculum Trends and Recommendations fora 
12-Year Language Arts Program.” Curriculum Bulletin No. 37. Eugene, 
Oregon: University Co-operative Store, 1941. Pp. 49 (mimeographed). 
Outlines, in graphic and summary form, the place of the language arts in the 
total curriculum and presents units illustrative of an integrated program. 


79. WRENN, C. GILBERT, and Hartey, D. L. Time on Their Hands: A Report 
on Leisure, Recreation, and Young People. Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1941. Pp. xxii+266. 

Presents a readable analysis of the recreational needs and resources of young 
people; combines the findings of previous youth studies; and devotes a chapter 
to movies, radio, and recreational reading. 


. ZANDER, JOANNA. “Modern Magazine Trends,” Chicago Schools Journal, 
XXII (November—December, 1940), 63-67. 
Gives a suggestive general summary of the extent and the type of appeal in 
different magazines of today. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES: 


RoBErt E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 


All articles published in the Social Studies and in Social Education 
have been omitted from this list in order that the available space 
may be given to references not so easily accessible to persons inter- 
ested in the social studies. 


81. BALDwIn, J. W. A Survey of the Present Status and Current Trends in the 
Social Studies Curriculum in Texas Schools. University of Texas Publi- 
cation No. 4132. Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 1941. Pp. 74. 
Reports the “far from ideal status,” recent changes, and obstacles to future 
progress and makes recommendations for improvement—in particular, the 
better preparation of teachers of the social studies. 

. Batuurst, Errre G. “Teaching Conservation of Natural Resources 
through Motion Pictures,”’ Secondary Education, 1X (December, 1940), 
270-77. 

Describes and evaluates eleven films for teaching conservation and makes spe- 
cific, practical suggestions for their use. 


. Brninc, ArtHuR C., Monr, WALTER H., and RicHarp H. 
Organizing the Social Studies in Secondary Schools. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xii+338. 
Useful for its discussion of recent trends and for its allocation of individual 
chapters to each of the social studies commonly taught in high school. 

. BRupDNEY, V. “Legislative Regulation of the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools,” Ninth Yearbook of School Law, 1941, pp. 140-76. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1941. 

A recent and thorough study of the legislative phase of regulations pertaining 
to the teaching of the social studies. 

. CARROLL, JosePH C. ‘The Lecture System as a History Teaching Device,” 
Education, LXII (October, 1941), 96-102. 

Suggests conditions under which the informal lecture may be an effective de- 
vice in the senior high school. 

. CHRISMAN, Ricuarp G. “The Use of the Panel Discussion in the Teaching 
of the Social Sciences,” High School Journal, XXIV (March, 1941), 
106-10. 

Lists and discusses briefly the essential conditions for worth-while panel dis- 
cussions. 

t See also Item 464 (Brunner) in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal, Item 577 (Johnson) in the 
October, 1941, number of the same journal, and Item 175 (Forkner and Platt) in the 
current list on Foreign Language. 
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87. CHuRCH, ALFRED M. “The Schools and the Far East,” Harvard Educational 
Review, XI (October, 1941), 431-46. 
Shows in detail how the existing curriculum can be modified to increase high- 
school pupils’ knowledge and understanding of the Far East and its culture, 
institutions, and problems. 


88. CRONBACH, LEE J. “Measuring Students’ Thinking about a Presidential 
Election,” School Review, XLIX (November, 1941), 679-92. 
Describes a test technique (based on Social Problems Test 1.42 of the Eight 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association) which measures college 
students’ discrimination between valid and invalid reasons for preferring a 
particular candidate for the presidency. Contains useful suggestions for high- 
schoo] teachers who wish to devise tests of critical thinking. 


89. EDUCATIONAL PoLicres ComMIssION. Current Documents on Democracy, 
pp. 44; How May We Defend Democracy? pp. 52; How You Can Strength- 
en Democracy, pp. 16; Our Democracy, pp. 39; The School: An Arsenal for 
Democracy, pp. 12; and Suggestions for Teaching American History in the 
Present Emergency, pp. 12. Washington: Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1941. 

Contain many useful specific suggestions for more effective education for de- 
mocracy in present school situations. 


go. EpucaTIONAL Po.icres Commission. The Education of Free Men in Ameri- 
can Democracy. Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1941. Pp. 116. 
Summarizes results of the Commission’s exploration of the ‘relationships be- 
tween American democracy and the American school.” Though of interest to 
all educators, the statements of principles are of special value for the teacher 
of the social studies. 


. Ettwoop, RoBert S. The Social Studies Curriculum in General Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1941. Pp. go. 
Discusses procedures to be followed in building ‘‘a curriculum based on a uni- 
tary approach to social studies teaching”; useful as a basis for discussion by 
teachers engaged in revising their curriculum. 


. FRANDSEN, ARDEN. “Psychology in the High-School Curriculum,” School 
Review, XLIX (September, 1941), 515-26. 
Considers the demand for teaching psychology in high school, suggests that 
applied psychology furnishes appropriate materials, and discusses the problems 
of suitable references for pupils and adequate training of teachers. 


. FuRMAN, JULIET B., and ROSENBERG, ELEANOR. “The Correlation of 
Modern European History and English in the Honors School of Julia 
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Richman High School,” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of 
New York City, XXIII (June, 1941), 31-37. 

Describes correlation on the basis of concept of unity of culture, illustrating 
from a unit on the French Revolution and A Tale of Two Cities. 


. GREGG, RussEtt T. ‘Civic Competence and Occupational Adjustment in 
the Secondary School,” School Review, XLIX (May, 1941), 337-48. 
Stresses need for, and ways of making, a direct attack on the problems of civic 
education and vocational adjustment in the secondary school. 


. HaRDEN, Mary. “Evaluating Social Sensitivity,” Teachers College Record, 
XLII (March, 1941), 516-33. 

Describes and illustrates aspects of the evaluation program in the Horace 
Mann School of Teachers College. 


. Hosss, StrttMan M. “A Twelfth Grade Studies Public Opinion,” Clearing 
House, XVI (October, 1941), 83-86. 

Reports briefly on objectives, methods, and materials used in a course in 
political and social problems in Rochester, New York. 


. Isaacs, WiLt1AM, and Kotopny, Jutes. “Towards a Theory of Propa- 
ganda Analysis,” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New 
York City, XXIII (October, 1941), 16-32. 

A stimulating discussion, maintaining the worth of propaganda analysis as a 
means of developing attitudes and techniques of critical thinking in political, 
economic, and social questions. Stresses the undesirability of using such analy- 
sis as a means of propagandizing for democracy. 


. Jacosson, Paut B. “Resource Units for Social Studies Teachers,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXV (Octo- 
ber, 1941), 29-35. 

Describes a significant project of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the National Council for the Social Studies for preparing “‘re- 
source units” on social problems. Gives a list of the analysts and master teach- 
ers for each unit. 


. Kine, Atten Y. “The School Interprets Democracy through the Social 
Studies Program,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXV (October, 1941), 16-22. 

Stresses understanding of, and loyalty to, democracy; practice in its procedures; 
and a sense of responsibilities thereunder, as the main objectives of the social 
studies in the interpretation of democracy. 


. KRONENBERG, Henry (editor). Programs and Units in the Social Studies. 
Curriculum Series, No. 2. Washington: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1941. Pp. 142. 

A “follow-up” of The Future of the Social Studies, uneven in quality and neces- 
sarily omitting some of the best programs, but fairly representative of different 
“schools” of thought in curriculum-building in the social studies. 
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. Locasa, HANNAH (compiler). Historical Fiction and Other Reading Refer- 
ences for Classes in Junior and Senior High Schools. Philadelphia: 
McKinley Publishing Co., 1941 (third revised and enlarged edition). 
Pp. 194. 

An up-to-date revision of a standard reference for the history teacher. 

. Lucke, Etmina R. “From Skyscrapers to the Blue Ridge,” Progressive 
Education, XVIII (January, 1941), 32-35. 

Describes experience of pupils from Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on a trip to rural Virginia and the outcomes of their visit. 


. MacKay, James L. “The Teaching of Democracy,” Journal of Education- 
al Sociology, XIV (November, 1940), 139-50. 


Suggests conditions which must obtain in school administration, curriculum, 
and instruction if effective education for democracy is to be secured. 


. MAL, JaMEs C., and PRINGLE, ANNABEL. “Status of History and Other 
Social Studies in Kansas High Schools,”’ Kansas Teacher, XLIX (March, 
1941), 20-21, 26. 

Shows a decline in the teaching of history and an increase in other social studies 
in Kansas high schools. 


. Mason, Etpon W. “A High School Uses the Community,” Educational 
Method, XX (February, 1941), 244-50. 

Tells in detail how a Minneapolis high school group studies their own com- 
munity and other localities. Suggests benefits often not associated with usual 
types of community study. 

. Newpurn, Harry K. “Education for Life in a Democracy,” School Re- 
view, XLIX (April, 1941), 256-66. 

Suggests the need for specific as well as general objectives in civic education 
and lists some elements basic to the discipline of the individual. 

. Prrtencer, B. F. “Indoctrination for American Democracy,” School and 
Society, LIII (June 28, 1941), 777-83. 

Argues for “‘deliberate indoctrination for American democracy of children and 
youth in American schools.” 

. QUILLEN, JAMES, and Kruc, Epwarp. “The Stanford Social Education 
Investigation,” Educational Method, XX (March, 1941), 323-27. 
Reports one of the most significant experiments in social education in suffi- 
ciently specific terms to be useful to classroom teachers. Lists bulletins pub- 
lished through October, 1940. 


. REEVES, FLoyp W. “Education for Economic and Social Planning,” Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, VIII (November 15, 1941), 54-56. 

Suggests a way in which the planning of valuable experiences can be made a 
part of the high-school program of community study. 
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110. ROBERTS, ALVIN B. “The Nation, Our Campus,” Educational Screen, XX 
(January, 1941), 5-8, 24. 
Describes in some detail an elaborate and well worked out school-journey pro- 
gram. 


. Rosperts, ALvin B. “Ten Commandments and a Film,” Educational 
Screen, XX (October, 1941), 326-28, 352. 


Discusses specific uses of a film on “The Old South” in United States history. 


. Rucc, Haroitp. That Men May Understand: An American in the Long 
Armistice. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xviii+ 
356. 

An interesting and enlightening autobiographical account of one aspect of the 
fight for freedom in the teaching of the social studies. 


. SULLENGER, T. E., and SULLENGER, W. G. “The Status of Sociology in 
Secondary Schools,” School and Society, LII (December 14, 1940), 
638-40. 

Reports results of a survey to discover types of courses, textbooks, methods, or- 
ganization, etc., in sociology and social problems at the high-school level. 


. THAYER, V. T. “How the Social-Studies Teacher Can Foster and Defend 
Democracy,” Harvard Educational Review, XI (October, 1941), 459-72. 
Shows how formulation of a democratic philosophy will enhance the impor- 


tance of history in the curriculum and calls for teaching of the two main in- 
terpretations of democracy, individualistic and socialized. 


. WESLEY, E. B. Reading Guide for Social Studies Teachers. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies Bulletin No. 17. Washington: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1941. Pp. 158. 
An unusually excellent selection and annotation of key books in the social sci- 
ences (including geography and history), education in general, and the teach- 
ing of the social studies in particular. A “‘must’’ book for anyone interested in 
the teaching of the social studies. 


. Witcox, Francis O. “The Social-Science Teacher and the World Crisis,”’ 
Journal of Higher Education, XII (October, 1941), 353-59. 
Although written from the standpoint of the college instructor, the suggestions 
for the values of a democratic society upon which all may agree are pertinent 
for the thinking of social-studies teachers at the secondary-school level. 


. Witson, Howarp E. “The Meaning of Citizenship,” Harvard Educational 
Review, XI (January, 1941), 13-16. 


Suggests health, work for all, free access to information, and participation in 
formation of public opinion as four great goals of citizens in a democracy. 
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118, W1tson, Howarp E., and OrHers. Teaching the Civil Liberties. National 
Council for the Social Studies Bulletin No. 16. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1941. Pp. 40. 

Contains practical activities, suggestions for evaluation, and selected bibliog- 
raphy, including radio scripts and musical aids, for teaching the civil liberties. 


119. YOUNG, WILLIAM E. “Recent Research on Reading in the Social Studies,” 
Education, LXII (September, 1941), 18-26. 


Although most of the studies deal with the elementary school, many of the 
conclusions are equally valid, pertinent, and useful for high-school teachers of 
the social studies. 


GEOGRAPHY 


EpitH P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 


Every number of the Journal of Geography contains articles of 
value to high-school teachers of geography or of the social studies. 
Special attention is called to the January and the May numbers for 
1941. In the January issue, for example, Clare Symonds tells of 
“Tackling the Erosion Problem in High School Geography Classes,”’ 


Elizabeth L. Stadtlander discusses “Geography as the Core in Unit 
of Thought Teaching,” and Leonard O. Packard views ‘Teaching 
Geography in 1940-41.” In the May issue Agnes F. Garrells de- 
scribes “‘Regional Contrasts in China,’”’ Gladys Fawley points out 
“Social Value in Developing Readjustment Thinking in Geogra- 
phy,” and Fred A. Carlson writes of ‘“Geography in Inter-American 
Co-operation.” 


120. Brown, Miriam. “Mapping Our Way through Missouri,” School and Com- 
munity, XXVII (September, 1941), 252-54. 
Deals with library co-operation in the production of attractive special-purpose 
and project maps. 

121. Dias, Eart J. “Cultural Geography,” Clearing House, XV (January, 
1941), 281-83. 
Reports the experience of a teacher of English who “takes over economic geog- 
raphy” to find it “the most vital subject.” 


122. DRILL, Epna. “Nature Study and Geography,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLI (May, 1941), 442-47. 
Discusses maps and other exercises in connection with the study of science 
which contribute to geographical understanding. 
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123. FLEMING, Tom, and PETERSON, WiLtBuR. “A Vocabulary Test ir Geogra- 
phy,” Instructor, L (September, 1941), 26, 69; (October, 1941), 24, 67. 
A multiple-choice test valuable for use in exploratory testing in high school. 
124. JAMES, Preston E. “The Contribution of Geography to the Social 

Studies,” Social Education, V (May, 1941), 334-38. 
Stresses the need for the geographical viewpoint, among others, in understand- 
ing society. 

. McGutre, Hermann. “Organizing Project Work in Geography,” School 
(secondary edition), XXIX (January, 1941), 383-85. 
Gives concrete suggestions for individual investigative work and its adminis- 
tration. 

. MIKESELL, RutH WEAVER. “Geographic Tests: A Tool of Guidance,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLI (June, 1941), 517-20. 
Emphasizes the value of realizing that day-by-day informal testing is more re- 
vealing than occasional formal testing. 

. NORTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE. ‘Seattle Children Study Their Re- 
gion,” Curriculum Journal, XII (March, 1941), 114-17. 
Describes a ninth-grade curriculum innovation in the form of an elective course 
on Pacific Northwest industries and its place in a program of education in re- 
sources. 

. STEMBRIDGE, J. H. “Geography and the War in Northeast Africa,”’ Jour- 
nal of Education (London), LX XIII (June, 1941), 228-30. 
Views recent events in northeast Africa in the light of historical, geographical, 
and military interrelations. 


SCIENCE 


WILBuR L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 


129. Breck, Paut V. “Science Serving the Student,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XL (December, 1940), 824-27. 
Presents an argument for science courses that provide the content for life- 
activities. 


130. Beck, Paut V. “Science Serving Community Needs,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLI (November, 1941), 730-39. 
Presents a scheme for organizing a science course around fundamental human 
needs. 


131. Curtis, Witt1AM C. “Project Teaching in High School Chemistry,” Jour- 
nal of Chemical Education, XVIII (June; 1941), 293-95. 


Presents a list of suggestions for exhibits and posters and a bibliography deal- 
ing with this field. 
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. GARREN, KENNETH H. “Some ‘Middle-of-the-Road’ Questions about Con- 
sumer Science Courses,” School Science and Mathematics, XLI (May, 
1941), 407-11. 

Raises questions concerning the relative value of formal courses in physics and 
chemistry and consumer-type courses. 


. Mrits, Artuur L. “A High School Chemistry Course Based on the Prin- . 
ciples of Reflective Thinking,” School Science and Mathematics, XLI 
(February, 1941), 144-58. 

Contrasts deductive with inductive teaching of the same unit. 

. Nott, Victor H. ‘What about Integration in Science?” School Science 
and Mathematics, XLI (March, 1941), 241-48. 

Presents five postulates for furthering and strengthening the trend toward in- 
tegration. 

. OBouRN, ELLSworts S., and MonTGOMERY, GAyLorD C. “Classroom Pro- 
cedures for Developing the Elements of Problem Solving,” Science Edu- 
cation, XXV (February, 1941), 72-80. 

Presents methods of conducting experiments to give the pupils practice in the 
use of the scientific method. 

. Puysics SYLLABUS COMMITTEE, PHysics CLuB oF NEW York. “The 
Teaching of the Scientific Attitude by Means of Selected Topics in 


Physics,” School Science and Mathematics, XLI (November, 1941), 
740-46. 
Shows how training in certain elements of scientific method may be obtained. 


. PrEssEy, ConraD C. “Guide to the Literature of Junior High School Sci- 
ence,” Science Education, XXIV (November, 1940), 332-40. 

Presents a classified list of available sources of material. 

. SHARPE, Puturp B. “Scientific Belief, Attitude and Skill,” Science Teacher, 
VIII (February, 1941), 26-27, 35. (Normal, Illinois: Science Teacher, 
201 North School Street.) 

Presents an analysis of the traits of the scientist. 

. “Symposium: Desirable Contributions of Science in General Education to 
the Democratic Way of Life,” Science Education, XXV (April, 1941), 
181-94. 

A symposium presenting the views of seven leaders in science education. 

. VANDER MEER, ABRAM. “Specific Contributions of Films to Science- 
Teaching,” School Review, XLIX (November, 1941), 693-703. 
Summarizes results of investigations and includes a bibliography. 

. Wess, Hanor A. “The High School Science Library for 1940-41,”’ Pea- 
body Journal of Education, XIX (November, 1941), 151-65. 

A selected, classified list of recent books for pupils and teachers. 
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MATHEMATICS: 


G. E. HAWKINS 
Lyons Township High School and Junior College 
La Grange, Lllinois 


. ATEN, Harotp D. “A Reorganization of Geometry for Carry-over,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (April, 1941), 151-54. 
Gives the general characteristics of an experimental course in plane geometry 
as it has been developed in the University High School at Oakland, California. 


. Bacon, H. M. “Mathematics and the Defense Program,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXIV (May, 1941), 203-10. 
Considers various defense problems involving the use of mathematics and sets 
three essential tasks for teachers to perform. 


. BALLARD, RutH Mason. “Teaching of Mathematics at the Junior College 
Level,” School Science and Mathematics, XLI (May, 1941), 482-86. 
Discusses the general characteristics of a course in mathematics for junior- 
college students. 

. CARNAHAN, WALTER H. “Some Desirable Curriculum Adjustments in Sci- 
ence and Mathematics,’ School Science and Mathematics, XLI (Feb- 
ruary, 1941), 103-14. 

Presents the replies of three outstanding teachers to significant questions relat- 
ing to curriculum changes. The article is a panel discussion on paper. 


. Cassipy, WALTER F. “The Commercial Mathematics Curriculum,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLI (June, 1941), 571-80. 


A summary of a study concerned with validating mathematical items for the 
curriculum in commercial mathematics. 


. CHRISTOFFERSON, H. C. “The Crucial Place of Seventh and Eighth Grade 
Mathematics in Education for Competency,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLI (January, 1941), 55-62. 

Gives the percentage of pupils making correct responses on typical items in the 
Ohio Every-Pupil Test in seventh- and eighth-grade mathematics for the years 
1935-38. 

. Douctass, Hart R. “Two Important Deliberative Reports Concerned 
with Mathematics in the Schools,” Mathematics Teacher, XX XIII (De- 
cember, 1940), 361-66. 

An evaluation of the two recent reports of national committees, namely, Mathe- 
matics in General Education and The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Educa- 
tion. 
* See also Item 497 (Coffing) in the list of selected references appearing in the Oc- 
tober, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 609 (Arithmetic in Gen- 
eral Education) in the November, 1941, number of the same journal. 
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. Downer, A. E. “Technical Mathematics in the Educational Program,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLI (April, 1941), 316-21. 

Gives examples illustrating the place that mathematics occupies in the field of 
aeronautics. 

. DRAKE, Ricuarp M. “Statistics for Ninth Grade Pupils,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXIV (January, 1941), 16-22. 

A description of the objectives and the methods of teaching used in an experi- 
mental unit in statistics for high-school pupils. 

. GEorGES, J.S. “Training Teachers of Junior College for Relational Think- 
ing,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (January, 1941), 3-7. 

A mathematical analysis of relational thinking presented as a series of proposi- 
tions. 


. Gincery, W. G. “Are Beginning Teachers of High School Mathematics 
Adequately Trained?” School Science and Mathematics, XL (November, 
1940), 703-7. 

Discusses three important items in the training of a mathematics teacher. 


. Grusss, ETHEL Harris. ‘How the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics May Serve Negro Teachers and How They May Serve the 
Council,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (October, 1941), 251-57. 
Presents the situations existing in the public schools for Negroes and makes 
suggestions for improvements. 


. Harper, J. P. “Short Cuts and Approximations in Calculations,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLI (April, 1941), 351-58. 

Explains certain short cuts in multiplication and division that are useful to 
computers and to teachers. 

. HAsster, J. O. “What Price Enrichment?” Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV 
(October, 1941), 243-47. 

Makes an appeal against too much encroachment of so-called “enrichment ma- 
terials” on courses in mathematics. 


. HENDRIX, GERTRUDE. “What Mathematical Knowledge and Abilities for 
the Teacher of Geometry Should the Teacher Training Program Provide 
in Fields Other than Geometry?” Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (Feb- 
ruary, 1941), 66-71. 

Takes the viewpoint that prospective geometry teachers should so study vari- 
ous topics in college mathematics, statistics, and logic that they see the impli- 
cations of these topics in teaching geometry. 

. LANE, Rutu. “The Use of Graded Originals in Plane Geometry,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XX XIII (November, 1940), 291-300. 

The summary of a study designed to discover the efficacy of selection of original 
exercises in geometry by pupils when the work was organized to encourage in- 
tensive thinking instead of extensive practice. 
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158. Layton, R. B. “A Study of Prognosis in High School Algebra,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXIV (April, 1941), 601-5. 
A summary of a study relating to prediction of success in ninth-grade algebra 
in a local school system. 

. LEONARD, CLARENCE J. “Mathematics in the Training of Industrial Work- 

ers,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (March, 1941), 124-29. 
Discusses certain objectives and problems encountered in teaching courses in 
technical mathematics. 


. Mawannag, J. E. “Practical Mathematics,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLI (June, 1941), 540-48. 
Contains pertinent suggestions relating to curriculum and to method by a for- 
mer teacher and industrialist. 


. Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (March, 1941), 99-123. 


Contains five articles concerned with the training of teachers of high-school 
arithmetic, general mathematics, algebra, and geometry. 


. Morse, Marston, and Hart, Wit11AM L. “Mathematics in the Defense 
Program,”’ Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (May, 1941), 195-202. 
Describes the aims and organization of the War Preparedness Committee of the 
American Mathematical Society and the Mathematical Association of America 
and summarizes the mathematical aspects of the preparation of persons who 


will eventually enter national service. 


. Murray, Eart, and Ritcuie, RoBERT W. ‘Mathematics for the Modern 
Junior High School,” Mathematics Teacher, XX XIII (November, 1940), 
311-20. 

A carefully planned panel discussion which gives a picture of the present situa- 
tion and makes suggestions for a modern program of mathematics in the junior 
high school. 


. NyBEeRG, JosepH A. “Converses of Algebraic Problems,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXIV (April, 1941), 161-63. 
Illustrates how problems in arithmetic can be used in an algebra course to teach 
pupils to see what numbers are involved in particular problems and what their 
relations are and to appreciate the significance of the symbolism of algebra. 


. NyBEerRG, JosepH A. “A List of Fundamental Theorems in Geometry,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLI (May, 1941), 432-41. 
Discusses a list of fundamental theorems taught in one school so that some time 
might be devoted to logical reasoning applied to life-situations. 


. NyGAARD, P. H. “‘A Functional Revision of Plane Geometry,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXIV (October, 1941), 269-73. 
Suggests less emphasis on deductive reasoning and more on inductive reasoning 
and problem-solving in the course in plane geometry. 
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. ORLEANS, JOSEPH B. “Modification in Methods of Teaching Mathematics 
Brought About through Co-operative Supervision,” School Review, 
XLIX (October, 1941), 614-21. 

Describes some methods that the author used in improving instruction in his 
department. 

. Rem, Noma Peart. “Archimedes, a Mathematical Genius,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLI (March, 1941), 211-19. 

Describes the planning, preparation, and production of a play by a mathematics 
class. 

. SPANEY, Emma. “The Performance of the Mathematics Candidates in the 
1940 National Teacher Examinations,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV 
(January, 1941), 8—11. 

The report of an experiment sponsored by the American Council on Education 
in giving national examinations to prospective teachers. 

. THompson, R. B. “Diagnosis and Remedial Instruction in Mathematics,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLI (February, 1941), 125-28. 
Summarizes the results of an experiment, over a period of four years, in which 
the effectiveness of individual instruction was contrasted with group instruction 
with controlled groups of pupils. 

. WoLrFE, JAck. ‘‘Mathematical Skill of College Freshmen in Topics Pre- 
requisite to Trigonometry,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (April, 1941), 
164-70. 

Presents the results of a remedial program with college students in connection 
with a course in trigonometry. The data given also present evidence concerning 
the level of achievement of the students in high-school mathematics. 

. YATES, RoBERTC. “The Trisection Problem,” National Mathematics Mag- 
azine, XV (December, 1940), 129-42. 

Discusses the famous construction problems that are impossible by use of com- 
pass and straightedge only and gives a proof with regard to the trisection of 
any angle. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


FRANCIS F. POWERS 
University of Washington 


173. ALTMAN, CLARA. “May a One-Year Foreign-Language Course Have Val- 
ue?” School and Society, LIV (September 20, 1941), 214-18. 
Presents results of a survey of 3,965 lay and professional opinions concerning 
the value of a one-year course for the average person. A striking contrast be- 
tween the groups is shown. 


* See also Item 555 (Hackman and Duel) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the October, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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174. DE BERNARDIS, Amo. “Audio-visual Aids and National Defense,” Educa- 
tional Screen, XX (February, 1941), 55-57. 
Describes a unique audio-visual plan developed by the Portland (Oregon) pub- 
lic schools to build a foundation of ear-and-tongue training in Spanish before 
the pupil enters high school. Stresses importance of correcting apathy toward 
Latin America in the attempt to solidify the Western Hemisphere. 


. ForKNER, GEORGIA, and PLATT, JEANNE. “Co-operative Unit in Spanish 

and History,” California Journal of Secondary Education, XVI (Feb- 
ruary, 1941), 106-9. 
Describes a successful plan for unifying the efforts of a Spanish and a history 
class, which resulted in better learning of subject matter, increased student in- 
terest and initiative, opportunity for developing responsibility and self direc- 
tion, and an understanding of need for efficiency in checking details. 


. Gipuz, Huco. “The 1940 French Placement Tests at the University of 
North Carolina,” High School Journal, XXIV (April, 1941), 184-88. 
Stresses need for improvement of teaching, particularly in North Carolina, 
shown by analysis of results of French placement tests given to entering Fresh- 
men at the University of North Carolina. 


. GuERRA, Emitio L. “What Shall the Foreign Language Teacher Do About 
the Pupil of Lower Linguistic Ability?” Modern Language Journal, XXV 
(April, 1941), 521-30. 

Describes what has been done for the pupil of lower linguistic ability in several 
parts of the country. 


. Jounson, Laura B. “Relating Modern-Language Study to the Environ- 
ment,” School Review, XLIX (May, 1941), 359-60. 
Emphasizes possibilities of using the pupil’s environment as the starting-point 
in developing interest in foreign language by revealing the presence of a foreign 
culture in that environment. 


. Jonnston, Marjorie C. “Spanish-English Cognates of High Frequency,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXV (February, 1941), 405-17. 
A list of a thousand Spanish-English cognates presented with suggestions for 
its use in teaching and research. 


. Lopss, A. R. “The Importance of the Study of Portuguese in the United 
States,” Hispania, XXIV (February, 1941), 69-70. 
An enlightening contradiction of a common fallacy concerning the line of de- 
marcation between Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking people in Latin 
America. 

. MAZEL, BERNARD L. “A Checklist for Selecting Language Texts,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXV (March, 1941), 443-45. 
Offers an extensive check list for selecting modern-language grammars and 
readers. Based on a study of the reasons given by instructors for the adoption 
or the rejection of language textbooks. 
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. Prttaro, Joun M. “Supplementary Reading in Spanish,” Hispania, 
XXIV (February, 1941), 58-60. 

Presents a plan for a supplementary-reading program in Spanish. Of interest 
to those who emphasize reading as the objective of language-learning. 


. “Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese,” School Life, XXVI (May, 1941), 
237- 

Gives specific suggestions for school administrators and foreign-language teach- 
ers who contemplate expansion of foreign language, especially Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. 

. Tonsor, CHARLES A. ‘‘A Case for the Classics,” High Points in the Work of 
the High Schools of New York City, XXIII (March, 1941), 49-52. 
Defends Latin, and foreign languages in general, as important in training stu- 
dents to be logical in their thinking. 

. Vittormn1, Domenico. “The Teaching of the Past Tenses in the Indica- 
tive Mood in Romance Languages,” Modern Language Journal, XXV 
(April, 1941), 539-42. 

General considerations adaptable to present methods used by Romance lan- 
guage teachers in providing a basis of differentiating between the proper usage 
of the imperfect and that of the preterit. 


. WEIcT, ALFRED. “Languages in German Secondary Schools,” English 
Journal, XXX (February, 1941), 150-53. 
A general discussion of the language program in Germany (as of February, 


1941), where English, French, Latin, and Greek comprise almost the total for- 
eign-language curriculum. 


. Wricut, Leavitt O. “Some Practical Hints for Improvement in Teaching 
Elementary Spanish,” Hispania, XXIV (February, 1941), 55-57. 
Specific suggestions for developing aural comprehension, oral expression, visual 
comprehension, and written expression. 
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Educational Writings 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE OF PupiL AcTIVITIES.—For many years the organized 
and the unorganized activities of pupils outside the classroom have occupied 
the attention and consideration of teachers and administrators in high school 
and college. In her latest bookt Miss Strang deals in comprehensive fashion 
with the problem of group work among high-school and college students. This 
book is the fourth in Miss Strang’s series of summaries of investigations in the 
field of personnel work among students. While the other publications have 
dealt with organization and operation of personnel and guidance problems, 
with the behavior and background of students, and with individual-counseling 
techniques, this new book is concerned solely with group work. 

During the past twelve to fifteen years there has been no lack in the number 
of articles and books written about extra-curriculum activities. Much of this 
material has been a warming-over of ideas presented in earlier publications. 
New and stimulating approaches to an important area of problems have been 
rare. Just as Miss Strang states in her Preface, it is true that the literature in 
this field has been largely descriptive of programs and practices in specific edu- 
cational institutions. All too little effort has been spent in research and the de- 
velopment of a scientific basis and theory. Because of the nature of the problems 
involved, the early efforts could not have been other than empirical. It has 
been necessary for discerning organizers and leaders of extra-curriculum pro- 
grams to try out various approaches and to modify their. procedures according 
to experience. 

In summarizing thoroughly the most notable surveys of group work and 
descriptions of the best programs and procedures in individual schools and col- 
leges, Miss Strang has laid a foundation for attempts to carry on basic research 
in this area of student personnel work. Knowledge of the most promising pro- 
cedures serves as a point of departure for later controlled experimentation, for 
clarification of the philosophy of student activities, and for final evaluation of 
organization and methods of these activities. Moreover, the author makes spe- 
cific suggestions as to needed research. 

Although this book deals primarily with descriptions of procedures, it does 
not impress the reader as being unduly encyclopedic in character. Miss Strang 
has successfully avoided the danger of presenting a catalogue. By reason of her 
organization and handling of material, she leaves the impression that the reader’s 


* Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College and Secondary School. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1941. Pp. xiv+362. $4.00. 
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attention has been drawn to certain historical aspects of student activities, to 
an account of the philosophy and values of these activities, as well as to an un- 
folding of the most notable procedures employed. The method of presentation, 
with its emphasis on fundamentals, stimulates the reader to think about basic 
concepts. 

In the first chapter Miss Strang discusses the nature of groups—their make- 
up, definition, and classification—as well as factors in the development of groups 
and the interacting influence of the group and the individual. In brief space but 
in a comprehensive manner there are presented the fundamental values of group 
activities, classified (1) as developmental values in the life of the individual, 
(2) as diagnostic values, (3) as therapeutic values, (4) and as contributions to 
the welfare of the group itself. This chapter is important also because it points 
out the relation of group work to the counseling of individuals and presents the 
necessity of gearing together work with individuals and work with groups. 

Miss Strang then moves logically to presentation of the literature which deals 
with organization and supervision of groups, with surveys of practices, and with 
the extent of participation in various kinds of educational institutions. 

The next five chapters are concerned with types of student organizations: 
“Policy-making and Governing Organizations’; ‘Service, Social, and Recrea- 
tional Groups”; ‘Aesthetic and Religious Group Experiences”; “Academic In- 
terest Groups and Athletics’; and “Student Publications.” 

In a chapter on “Relationship between Participation in Group Activities 
and Other Factors,” Miss Strang reports the following “other factors” as shown 
in the literature: intelligence,:scholarship, and health. Some consideration is 
given also to the relation between success in later life and participation and to 
characteristics of student leaders. 

Then there follow three chapters which, taken together, constitute a most 
important basis for the future development of genuinely valuable group work. 
These chapters help lay out the general boundaries of needed fundamental re- 
search. First, there is a presentation of methods of work with groups. Second, 
the physical setting, or environment, as a means of facilitating the group process 
is discussed. Last of all, Miss Strang summarizes whatever significant literature 
exists in the area of evaluation of group work. 

The author is to be commended for the tools of research placed at the end of 
the book, namely, an extensive list of selected references, a good subject index, 
and a complete author index. 

Noticeable deficiencies in Miss Strang’s presentation are inherent primarily 
in the failure of the underlying literature to supply information to the author. 
One would wish for a much larger body of ideas with reference to methods, to 
the relations of group work and individual counseling, and to the evaluation and 


criteria of good group work. 
J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS 


Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 
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A ForRTHRIGHT DEFENSE OF INDOCTRINATION.—This essay advocates the 
deliberate indoctrination for American democracy of children and youth in 
American schools,” says the newest defender of the conservative position.’ “The 
word indoctrination as used in this essay includes the development of understand- 
ings, beliefs, and loyalties with respect to basic and abiding principles of Ameri- 
can democracy” (p. 5). “Education” is a broader term, and indoctrination may 
be considered a phase of education. Other phases are “formal instruction in 
factual courses and daily practice in living in a democratic school environment” 
(p. 8). 

The word “democracy,” while so ambiguous as to be degraded to the support 
of almost any selfish interest, can be defined, the author asserts, in terms of 
“persistent fundamental principles” which distinguish it from totalitarianism— 
and these are American principles. “Indoctrination for democracy in the schools 
of this country may therefore be interpreted as indoctrination in the underlying 
principles or concepts of American society” (p. 19). To identify these, ‘we 
should seek for general agreements concerning the nature of democracy or for 
common assumptions underlying disagreements and also for the inescapable im- 
plications that are bound up in these agreements and assumptions” (pp. 19-20). 
For this purpose the author presents the statement made by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association with regard to 
democracy and, in contrast, that of the chairman of the board of directors of the 
General Electric Company as representing the point of view of big business, and 
that of the president of the American Federation of Teachers as representing 
the view of the liberal group. To these are added the “Manifesto” signed in 1940 
by nearly all the members of the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. From an analysis of all these documents it is concluded that, while dif- 
ferences are evident, yet “compared with a corresponding statement of totali- 
tarian doctrine, their likenesses are far more striking than their differences. 
When considered in toto, all of these documents recognize the priority of the 
individual in relation to the state; all accept social values as transcending those 
of politics or economics; all acknowledge that government derives its authority 
from the people; all recognize the necessity for public enlightenment; all are 
concerned about the maintenance of American traditions and about the national 
defense” (p. 38). 

Indoctrination in such principles is essential for the maintenance of democ- 
racy against its rivals. “Indoctrination for democracy in this country is prac- 
tically forced by the self-propagandizing practices of the totalitarian states”’ 
(p. 49). Our material armament must be reinforced by these “spiritual de- 
fenses. . ... Both democracy and totalitarianism have the right to demand of 
their educational systems that they respectively produce a citizenry that is 


t Benjamin Floyd Pittenger, Indoctrination for American Democracy. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941 Pp xii+110. $1.25. 
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devotedly, uncompromisingly, and fearlessly loyal, each to its own ideals” (p. 54). 
There remains the problem of academic freedom: 

The real issue here is not the right of the individual to speak his personal convictions 
but rather his right to occupy a public position which, by his own admission, he is 
unsuited to fill 

When overt indoctrination in un-American ways of life is clearly taking place, the 
public is entitled to act. The only corrective is the elimination of the guilty teacher. 
If this action contravenes any formal rules concerning the freedom of teaching, those 
rules should be revised. The preservation of American liberties is more important than 
any principles of academic freedom [pp. 92-93]. 


This author will doubtless be considered by many readers a misplaced Nazi. 
Many will ask whether the position with reference to academic freedom differs 
essentially from that obtaining in the Axis powers; whether the oft-reiterated 
statement that ‘American schools are maintained by American society for its 
own preservation and for its improvement in accord with its own basic prin- 
ciples” (p. 100) would not be entirely acceptable to a Nazi if the word “Ameri- 
can” were changed to “German’’; whether, in its willingness to mold the indi- 
vidual to meet the needs of the state, it is consistent with the assertion, already 
quoted, that democracy recognizes the priority of the individual in relation to 
the state. 

Although indoctrination is presented as a measure necessitated by national 
competition and essentially, through its ability to supply “spiritual defense,” as 


a phase of the armament race, one may perhaps doubt whether it is even neces- 
sary as defense when one recalls how quickly nationalistic ardor can be aroused 
by well-managed propaganda directed to adults. Surely it can hardly te held 
desirable, if avoidable, when its logical outcome seems to be a world-wide holo- 
caust every second decade. A program of impartial enlightenment promises a 
shorter road to the world-state and the cessation of mass butchery. 


DENTON L. GEYER 
Chicago Teachers College 


UNDERSTANDING THE HEALTH PRoGRAM.—An increasing interest on the part 
of educators in the health of school children has created a demand for informa- 
tion as to the school’s part in the promotion of pupil health. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators who are trying to develop concepts of the extent of the school’s 
responsibilities for promoting the pupils’ health find that keeping abreast of the 
rapidly accumulating literature on the subject is a formidable task. A book? is 
now available which attempts to orient the school man concerning the various 
aspects of a school health program. The audience that the author hopes to 
reach includes “superintendents, principals, physical-education teachers, hy- 
giene teachers, members of school health services, public-health officials, and 


t Clair V. Langton, Orientation in School Health. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. 
Pp. xviii+680. $3.00. 
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staffs of teacher education departments” (p. xvi). In addition, the volume “is 
designed for use as a textbook in those schools of education that prepare students 
in any of the above educational fields” (p. xvii). 

Three major areas of the school health program are purposely omitted from 
discussion in the book, namely, physical education, mental hygiene, and class- 
room instruction in health and hygiene. One chapter, however, is devoted to 
safety education. The areas which are developed at some length include (1) 
health service; (2) hygiene of the environment, with a chapter on ‘““The School 
Custodian”; and (3) administrative practices affecting pupil health. In the lat- 
ter area the hygiene of instruction and the health of the teacher are emphasized. 
Little, if any, attention is given either to the types of records which might be 
useful in promoting pupil health or to the evaluation of various aspects of the 
health program. 

As a basis for understanding some of the health problems of school children, 
considerable space is devoted to discussion of such subjects as “Growth and 
Development,” “Nutrition and Malnutrition,” “Oral Hygiene,” “Hygiene of 
the Ear, Nose, and Throat,” “General Factors in Disease Prevention,” ‘The 
Dissemination of Disease,” “Immunity and Resistance to’ Disease,” and “Tu- 
berculosis.”’ 

An index is furnished, and to each chapter is appended a bibliography which 
will be useful in further study of the subject discussed in the chapter. There is a 
profusion of charts, tables, photographic reproductions, and graphic presenta- 
tions designed to supplement the textual discussion. Too often, however, no 
reference is made to the illustrative materials. Some of the tables cannot be 
fully understood because no explanation is given concerning the meaning of 
certain symbols appearing in them. 

The stated purpose of this textbook is to make available, in the field of school 
health, information which is in a form that can be readily interpreted by school 
personnel. It may be said that this purpose has been accomplished in the dis- 
cussion of those major areas with which the book is concerned. All members of 
the school personnel mentioned above as comprising the audience to whom the 
book is addressed will find much of value in the sections which deal with health 
service, hygiene of the environment, and administrative practices affecting pupil 
health. It does not seem inappropriate to note that these particular areas have 
been given attention by many writers, some of whom have also published their 
material in book form. 

The field of school health is sufficiently broad to make it impracticable to 
supply an exhaustive treatment within the covers of a single volume. It is a 
fundamentally sound idea, therefore, that value might be attached to a treatise 
which encompasses only a few of the major areas in the field. The volume here 
discussed seems to be unduly lengthened by the inclusion of material which is of 
concern only to a part, rather than to all, of the audience to whom the book is 
addressed. For example, the extent to which understandings of the bases and 
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the manifestations of disease need to be developed and supplemented by infor- 
mation about bacteriology, immunology, and symptomatology will vary ac- 
cording to the background of each individual reader. Public-health officials and 
members of school health services presumably have acquired the understandings 
just mentioned before engaging in school health work. 

The setting-forth of information relative to disease prevention and dissemina- 
tion and to biological immunity and resistance to disease in a form which may be 
understood and readily interpreted by school personnel is a difficult task, and it 
is not to be wondered at that the volume under discussion falls somewhat short 
of clarity in these areas. The inclusion of medical background material, with its 
inevitable use of technical language, serves to confuse rather than to clarify the 
understandings of school men who are not well acquainted with the meanings 
associated with medical terminology. 

In its present form the textbook is not an outstanding contribution to the 
literature in the field of school health. More careful editorial work should elimi- 
nate the few factual errors and numerous typographical defects which, while 


annoying, may be considered insignificant. 
ARTHUR R. TuRNER, M.D. 
University of Chicago 


A DEVELOPMENTAL-READING PROGRAM FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL.—The 
accumulation within the past quarter of a century of evidence showing that 
many high-school pupils cannot read well enough to meet the demands either of 
the classroom or of various vocations has led to the development of numerous 
remedial-reading programs at the secondary-school level. During the past few 
years the idea of remedial reading for a small group of much retarded pupils has 
begun to be superseded by the concept of developmental reading for all pupils 
from the primary grades to the end of the period of general education. Those 
who urge the need for a program of developmental reading point out that the 
dividing line between normal readers and pupils who require remedial help is an 
arbitrary matter and that, through well-planned practice, nearly everyone can 
raise his reading efficiency. Specialists in reading almost unanimously support 
the developmental-reading idea, but thus far very little has been written on the 
topic for the guidance of secondary-school teachers of reading. A new book' 
setting forth a developmental-reading program for the high school is, therefore, 
most timely. 

The book is based on a study of questions asked by high-school teachers con- 
cerning the problems of teaching reading. The fourteen chapters are grouped 
into four sections. The first section presents the need for teaching reading in 
high school and discusses the theory of reading and the purposes and major tasks 
of a reading program. In the second section, which makes up more than half of 


* Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond, Developmental Reading in High School. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xii+364. $2.00. 
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the book, an all-school reading program is outlined and discussed in detail. 
Among the aspects of developmental reading considered are silent-reading skills 
and techniques, oral reading, meaning and vocabulary, reading interests of high- 
school pupils, the need for a differentiated attack on reading, reading in the con- 
tent subjects, independence in reading, and the use of appraisals of reading 
ability. The third section is concerned with the program for the retarded reader. 
In this section the causes and diagnosis of reading disability, the organization of 
the remedial program, and remedial instruction for specific difficulties are dis- 
cussed. The final section, which consists of one chapter, deals with the co-ordi- 
nation of a reading program. 

Although the book would serve well as a textbook in graduate courses in the 
teaching of reading, it seems to have been written primarily to help teachers in 
service who have not had a great deal of technical training in the field. The au- 
thors have adopted a simple, clear style and have been unusually successful in 
the avoidance of technical terms that might be confusing to teachers. Contro- 
versial matters, such as the relation of cerebral dominance to reading ability and 
the role of eye-movements in reading, have either been ignored or been dealt with 
in brief and general terms. Some specialists may feel that there is oversimplifica- 
tion at certain points, but, in view of the main purpose of the book, the sim- 
plicity of treatment is probably justified. 

Throughout the book the results of research and the statements of other 
workers in the field are taken into consideration, but the citations are made in 
such a way that they do not interfere with the smoothness of the main discus- 
sion. The bibliographies are, in general, well chosen. 

A useful feature of the book is an appendix in which information about read- 
ing tests for high-school pupils is presented in tabular form. The table lists 
twenty-five tests and indicates the grades for which they are suitable, the abili- 
ties measured, the approximate testing time in minutes, and the publisher. The 
table would have been slightly more helpful if the number of forms available for 
each test had been given. There is one factual error in the table: the publisher 
of the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills is the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
not the World Book Company. 

While specialists will find little that is new in the book, the organization of the 
material and the practical, common-sense point of view should commend it to 
reading experts and classroom teachers alike. Throughout the book, Bond and 
Bond emphasize the development of reading comprehension rather than the 
mechanical phases of the reading process. They reiterate a thesis that is funda- 
mental, namely, that a developmental-reading program is an all-school job in 
which the entire faculty must participate. The concept of developmental read- 
ing in high school is so recent and so little work has actually been done in setting 
up and evaluating programs of this kind that no one can say exactly what a 
complete program of developmental reading should include, but Bond and Bond 
have made an important contribution in presenting the framework of a develop- 
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mental-reading program for the secondary school. It is believed that all ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors concerned with the reading achievement 


of their pupils can find real help in this book. 
ARTHUR E, TRAXLER 


Educational Records Bureau 
New York City 


Our Economic ORGANIZATION.—Publication of a book dealing with the 
economic aspects of modern American society’ rounds out a series of three basic 
textbooks, all written by the same authors, for use in social-studies “problems” 
courses in the senior high school. American Economic Problems is based in part 
on the more general Problems in American Democracy (published in 1938 and 
revised in 1940) and is a companion volume to American Social Problems (pub- 
lished in 1939), with which it is correlated. It may be used by itself, however, as 
the basis for either a full year’s study or a one-term course. 

The point of view from which the book is written is stated in the Introduc- 
tion: “Sound civic education should develop wholesome and reasoned public 
opinion, which will express itself in evolutionary, not revolutionary, changes and 
in economic reform, rather than complete reorganization” (p. vi). The belief 
that reasoned opinion must grow out of knowledge and understanding of the 
historical development of American institutions, as well as from a study of 
present-day economic and social maladjustments, is clearly reflected in the selec- 
tion and treatment of subject content. The economic history of the United 
States is woven into the text, but it is always subordinated to the major purpose 
of explaining how economic activity is carried on, why the capitalistic system 
sometimes fails to function smoothly, and how social controls have been estab- 
lished to modify the operation of economic forces. 

The cumulative effect of this approach is to encourage the belief that, al- 
though problems in the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth 
will always be present, the obstacles to maintaining and improving America’s 
standard of living are not insurmountable. The authors recognize inconsistencies 
in the economic legislation of the past decade, but they indorse the spirit of re- 
form which underlies the program as a whole. They acknowledge the influence 
which socialist theory has had on the shaping of economic reforms in the nine- 
teenth century but reject complete socialization of industry as a possible cure 
for our economic ills. The book closes with a comparison of America’s demo- 
cratic society and the regimented order of a totalitarian state. 

Some readers will criticize the book for offering no positive program of eco- 
nomic planning; others will believe that it is too favorable to an extension of 
governmental regulation. Most readers, however, will probably find themselves 
in sympathy with the middle-of-the-road policy which it advocates. 

The explanation of economic processes and institutions is realistic and con- 

t§. Howard Patterson, A. W. Selwyn Little, and Henry Reed Burch, American 
Economic Problems. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. viii+-632. $1.96. 
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crete. Economic theory is minimized, and economic principles are introduced 
incidentally. The basis for selecting the principles to be included, however, is 
not made clear. One can understand why the authors chose to explain the law of 
increasing returns and to omit Gresham’s law, but there seems to be no valid 
reason for devoting a half-page to the law of diminishing utility, especially since 
it is not applied to a real economic situation. In general, however, the authors 
have succeeded in eliminating the abstractions with which textbooks in eco- 
nomics are so often encumbered. ; 

The organization of content follows the unit plan in “a general way.” The 
six units are: “Production and Business Organization,” ““Exchange and Finan- 
cial Organization,” “Wise Consumption and Fair Distribution,” “Industrial 
Programs and Labor Policies,” “Land Policies and Agricultural Programs,” and 
“Broad Programs of Economic Reorganization.” Each “unit” consists of “a 
cluster of related chapters,” and each chapter “presents an integrated economic 
problem, fitted coherently into the unit as a whole” (p. v). Each chapter is 
introduced by a statement of learning objectives and is closed with a general 
summary. This excellent practice has not, unfortunately, been applied to the 
larger divisions of content, where it would help the student to see the coherence 
within each unit. 

The book is equipped with the usual types of study aids. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a “Word Study” exercise, a list of questions on the text, and a series of 
questions calling for application and interpretation of generalizations. Many of 
these questions require the student to draw on his information about the local 
community. The suggested study activities, which are provided for each chap- 
ter, are generally useful, but some of the exercises are stereotyped forms of “busy 
work.” Chapter bibliographies list collateral and advanced readings and, in 
some cases, give references to special publications and regular reports of govern- 
mental and private agencies. The book is provided with a general bibliography 
and an accurate index. 

The text is amply illustrated with pictographs, charts, simple diagrams, and 
reproductions of pictures, most of them from photographs. The pictures are, in 
general, well chosen for the purpose of illustrating the text; but a few, like the 
one labeled “Signing a Check,” on page 198, contribute little to this purpose. 

American Economic Problems should help the student, as far as any textbook 
can provide such assistance, in acquiring the knowledge and perspective for 
sound evaluation of proposals for changing our economic organization. 


Joun R. DAvEY 
University of Chicago 
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